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Summary of the Week. 
VIRGINIA. 


The Army of the Potomac resumed their 
position in camp at Falmouth, and have not 
since made any movement whatever. The 
visit of the President and Gen. Halleck has 
given rise to many rumors, but no definite 
announcement has been made. Stoneman’s 
command returned to Falmouth also, except 
the force under Cols. Fitzpatrick and Davis, 
which joined Gen. Keyes, opposite York- 
town. 

Gen. Hooker, in a general order, congratu- 
lated his army ontheirachievements. ‘The 
army of the Potomac has made long marches, 
crossed rivers, surprised the enemy in his 
intrenchments and inflicted heavier blows 
than it has received. It has taken 5,000 
priscners, 15 colors, seven pieces of artillery, 
disabled 18,000 of the enemy, destroyed his 
depots, stores, communications, etc.” 

The number of wounded in the Army of 
the Potomac in the recent engagements, who 
have been brought to Washington, amounts 
to 3,700. Gen: Lee sent a flag of truce, 
asking us to send over surgeons and medical 
supplies for our wounded in his hands. 

The Southern papers admit that the de- 
struction of their wagons and stores by 
Stoneman was a most serious loss. 

On the 11th May, Gen. Lee announced the 
death of Gen. T. J. Jackson. 

Brig.-Gen. Meagher resigns the command 
of the Irish Brigade, in consequence of the 
neglect of Government to consider a memo- 
rial on its condition, the whole brigade being 
now reduced to less than a minimum regiment 
of infantry. 

Exchange of priseners taken at Chancellors- 
ville has already begun; 900, taken by Gen. 
Hooker, were sent up James river on the 
llth. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


On the 5th May Lieut.-Col. Lewis, 3d New 
York cavalry, captured a rebel camp, at 
Pettie’s Mills, of the 14th North Carolina 
cavalry, killing two and taking 30 horses 
and 14 prisoners, 27 miles from Newberne. 

The North Carolina banks have refused to 
pay the war assessment to the rebel Govern- 
ment, and are sustained by Gov. Vance. 


TENNESSEE. 


May 9, Col. Jacobs, with the 9th and 11th 
Kentucky, attacked a guerilla camp, near 
Horseshoe Bend, on the Cumberland, and on 
the following day repulsed an attack made 
by the rebels. 

Under the stringent orders of Rosecrans, 
no less than 6,543 have taken the oath of 
allegiance at Nashville up to May 6. 

On the 12th of May, Lieut. Phelps, com- 
manding tho Tonutussce division of the Mis- 
sissippi squadron, carried a detachment of 
the 1st Western Tennessee cavalry up the 
Tennessee river; they dashed across to Lin- 
den, surprised a rebel cavalry camp, captured 


a number of officers and men, and all the | which she has made her own, is in every way a 


camp appurtenances, without losing a man. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The rebels refuse to treat 400 Alabamians 
in Streight’s command, captured by them, as 
prisoners. 

Rebel papers announce the capture and 
destruction of Crystal Springs, on the New 
Orleans railroad, on May 11th, and a second 
victory of Gen. Grant at Raymond, on the 
15th, after an engagement which lasted nearly 
the whole day. 

There are also reports that he has occupied 
Jackson. 

Gen. Grant is advancing steadily and con- 
centrating his troops for a decisive blow. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 
Admiral Porter with his flect ascended Red 
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| ances—the best evidence of the wonderful 
| she sways over the affections of the public. 


River, and on the 4th of May attacked the 
batterics on Fort De Russy. He was soon 
assailed in turn by two rebel steamboats, but 
after a short engagement he compelled the 
fort to surrender, and disabled one of the 
steamers. Following up the success, he as- 
cended the river 70 miles to Alexandria, of 
which he took possession on the morning of 
the 6th. On the evening of the same day, 
Gen. Banks’s advance cavalry dashed on to 
demand its surrender, but were astonished 
to find the Stars and Stripes floating over 
the place. 
ARKANSAS—TEXAS. 

About 10,000 rebel infantry were said to be 
at Houston, Texas, and five Texan regiments 
are proceeding to Little Rock, to join Price. 








BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Our Artist at the scene of operation gives 
us a fine sketch of the point where the mem- 
orable battle of Chancellorsville began. It 
is at the junction of the Gordonsville plank 
road, the Old Turnpike and the road from 
Ely’s and United States fords. The first 
fighting took place here on Friday, and here 
on Saturday the Eleventh corps was routed, 
and the enemy repulsed only by consummate 
generalship and the most resolute bravery of 
the other troops. Here, too, on Saturday 
the enemy made an attack with such over- 
whelming force as to force our army back to 
its second lines. Few spots will possess 
greater interest in future than this scene of 
fearful battle. 








THE IDLER ABOUT TOWN. 


Tne fates have been more propitious this 
week to our opera ‘riends, and the receipts have con- 
sequently come up to something like the proper 
etandard. Wet weather is usually a damper upon all 
musical entertainments, and frequently makes a dif. 
ference in the treasury account of over a thousand 
dollars. Shall we wonder then that operatic mana- 
gers have a chronic hatred for rain, or that their 
spirits pall as the water comes down? 

There was a considerable fiasco at the Academy on 
Monday evening, the ilthinst. A young lady, highly 
endorsed by the California press, made her first and 
last Low to our opera connoisseurs as Leonora in “ Il 
Trovatore.” It is a dishonest and a bad policy to 
endeavor to force a false reputation upon the public, 
for from that public, after a brief time, retribution 
surely comes. The glitter is found to be not gold, the 
coin is found to be counterfeit, and its circulation is 

ily pended. Thus, through the false esti- 
mate of unwise friends, the reasonable hopes of 
many promising aspirants are blighted in the very 
beginning, with scarcely any probability of recu- 
peration in the future. 

Madame Guerrabella has given a new interest to 
the character of Ione, and has attracted brilliant 
audiences, She is so excelient and conscientious an 
artist, so fine an actress, and withal so splendid a 
woman, that we always recognize her efforts with 
pleasure. She has greatly increased her reputation 
with the public, and now holds a prominent place 
among its favorites. Mazzolini is one of the most 
earnest tenor singers we have ever had here. No 
matter whether he is pleased with his réle or not, he 
always exhibits the spirit of a true artist in his en- 
deavors to make the most of it. 

Next Monday evening the beautiful Vestvali will 
produce at Winter Garden Gluck’s famous opera of 
“ Orfeo,” in which she will sustain the character of 
the despairing put constant husband. It is, we fear, 
a character, per se, which will be but little appre- 
ciated in these degencrate times, for we opine that it 
would be very difficult to find any husband who 
would go to—well, even heaven, to bring back his 
lost wife. However, the music is very beautiful, the 
plot very interesting and the scenic effects very mag- 
nificent. Gluck’s “‘ Orfeo” had a most unprecedented 
runin Paris. Viardot Garcia played it 180 nights, 
and Vestvali then assumed the character and played 
it for 120 nights longer. In all “‘ Orfeo” ran 300 
nights; from which we may reasonably presume that 
it must possess features of extraordinary attraction, 
and that it will be as a success here as there. 

Robert Goldbeck repeats his symphony “ Victoria,” 
which was so well received at Irving Hall a short 
time since, at the Academy of Music this week, 
large number of tickets have been subscribed for, and 
we expect that it will prove both a professional and a 
pecuniary success. 

We forgot to mention that the charming and tal- 
ented — lady, Miss Nina Foster, gave a very suc- 
cessful reading at Dodworth’s Hall a short time 
since. Her entertainment was of high interest, and 
her reading was marked by grace and intelligence, 
and we were pleased to observe that she is rapidly 
acquiring that force which, combined with other ad- 
mirable requisites, will give her increased control 
vver the By mpathice of her hearers. 

The dominant attraction in the dramatic world at 
this moment is unquestionably Miss Bateman. We 
have not had, for many years, more genuine excite- 
ment than she is now creating. Kain or shine, novel- 
ties er special attractions at other cstablishments, no 
matter what, where she plays are sure to be found the 
most crowded audiences. The character of Leah, 


at 
conception. Whether as the tender, loving gir , the 
sibnate and indignant woman, or the broken- 
earted, forgiving wanderer, she displa s touches of 
sublime nature, which hain her aud e wiih ad- 
miration and sympathy. We have rarely, if ever, 
seen audiences so deeply affected as at her perform- 
nfluence 
The de- 
mand for the repetition of “‘ Leah,” continues so press- 
ing, that the management has been compelled to re- 
n it on the bills to the exclusion of the other great 
ap oe of Miss Bateman, but we hope to sce her 
n Biancs, Julia and other characters before she con- 
cludes her farewell engagement. We learn ar 
a correspondent in London, that the success of Miss 
Bateman in the character of Leah has been much can- 
vassed, and that it has determined Ristori to revive 
the German ~ from which ‘‘ Leah” was constructed, 
in which she will appear in Londun as Deborah, be- 
fore Miss Bateman appears there and mikes the cha- 
racter herown. This is a great compliment to the 
us of our young American actress. 

The engagement of Mr. J.8. Clarke, at Winter Gar- 
den, is drawing to aclose. It has so fur proved a re- 
markable success, and we have no doubt but that the 
closing nights will be found pe A attractive. As 
we have said above, Vecstvali will succeed Mr, Clarke 








with English opera on 


which will best ———. 
and which prove highly attractive at her popular 


Barnum’s Baby Show has been hly successful. 
= na, and 1 EO a na all pera ture that 
world, a8 ts) ven 
the race is by no means erating. The liberality 
of Mr. Barnum is ye ee, and no one now 
hesitates to put their little ones in competition. The 
entertainments at tho Museum this week are unusu- 
ally rich and varied, and should command the especial 
attention of pleasure- ers. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


‘omestic.— The totel number of deaths in this 
a e last week was 422, aa increase of 
eaths in the correspondin week of last 
, and a decrease of 13 from those of the week pre- 
vious. The principal causes of death were: infantile 
convulsions, 27; diphtheria, 13; scarlet fever, 16; 
typhoid fever, 10; inflammation of the lungs, 29; ¢ is- 
ease of the brain, 13; consumption, 77; old age, 4; 
inflammation of brain, 14; croup, 10. 


—— The American Seamen’s Friend Society held 
its 35th Anniversary in Irving Hall, on 10th May. A 
report was read, and addresses were made by Prof. 

tchcock and Revs. H. 8. Gulick, P. Boughton and 
J.T. Duryea. Eight Trustees were el e 


— An interesting piece of evidence was developed 
in the Christy will case. E. B. Christy, son of the de- 
ceased, testified that his father s tiously removed 
the family Bible prior to his all second aos 
and that - Bib 7 ee the — of wat births, 
marriages, etc., of the family, an e rest, 
the marriage of the deceased” ‘ . E. Harrington, 
the witness’s mother. A. W. Bradford for the will; 
jw Blankman ard C, K. Smith for the con- 

stants. 


—— Wendell Phillips spoke at the Cooper Institute 
on the 10th, on *‘ The Lesson of the Hour.” He de- 
manded the dismissal of Seward, Halleck, Blair and 
Sumner, all of whom, he said, were recreant. He did 
not believe in the exhaustion of the South. Before it 
came to that point with the rebels, they would inscribe 
on their banners gradual emancipation and arm their 
slaves. He declared himself for conciliation of the 
slaves, not of theslaveholders. ‘ Death to the system 
and death to the master’ he announced as his motto. 
God it—he ay yee thé war might never end 
until it left us on the solid granite of im liberty 
apd justice. Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
also made short addresses. The rd 
self for the abolition of the rebellion, the abolition of 
slavery and the abolition of the Anti-Slavery Society. 


— The amount of legal tender notes and postal 
currency issued up to the ist day of May is as follows: 


Legal tenders, about..........$380,000,000 

Postal currency, about 18,000,000 
There can be about 25,000,000 or $30,000,000 more 
issued under the resolution of Congress to pay 
soldiers, we | $250,000 per day is now being issued, 
and will probably continue until the balance of the 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 is issued. Should the war 
continue for two years more, twice the amount will 
have to be issued to carry the war on, exclusive of 
certificates of indebtedness, $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 

of which will be kept afloat nearly all the time. 


* —— The shovellers have struck for higher 
wages at Baltalo. ’ 


— Gov. Buckingham, Conn., strongly supports 
the Administration He ‘says the war = A granu 
one or the other is conquered. 


—— Mrs: Eliza Morse, of Cabot, was brought before 
Justice Fisher, of that place, on Saturday, ril 18th, 
under an indictment for knowingly spreading the 
g@mallpox, in sending her children to school while 
inflicted with that disease, and bound up in the sum 
of $100 for appearance at the county court. 


—— The suit of John Moffat yok his late son, 
Dr. W. B. Moffat, the well-known life piils and phenix 
bitter man, has been decided against the father. 


—— The Legislature of Massachusetts has repealed 
the amendment to the Constitution of the State, 
adopted in 1859, requiring foreigners to reside within 
the commonwealth two years after naturalization be- 
fore voting. 


— The aay | Committee has authorized a 
branch railway to Enniskillen oil wells for the joint 
use of the Grand Trunk and Great Western, from 
some point on the Grand Trunk to some point on the 
Great Western main line. 


Wes «—From the St. Louis papers we learn 
that the Rev. Mr. Sawyer, Superintendent of Contra- 
bands in Missouri, has collected several carloads of 
negroes, who are to be shipped to St. Paul, to be em- 


D 
city 
over the 


plains. 


—— The manufacture of tar has been commenced by 
the Norwegian settlers at Grand Traverse, Mich., and 
the firet consignment of 15 barrels found ready sale 
at $1 per gallon in the Chicago market. 


—— The people of Phipsburg, Maine, have voted 
to pay every man who may be drafted in that town 
the sum of to enable him to procure a substitute, 
The Wide Awake club, which was organized there in 
1860 on a war footing, has disbanded. 


—— From no part of the country can we hear that 
the fruit trees have been in the least affected by either 
frost or blasting winds, The prospect for a large 
crep was never better. 


—— An indignation meeting, to geotest against the 
condemnation and sentence of Mr. Vallandigham, 
was held at Albany on the 16th May. Some very 
strong 8 es were made, and resolutions were 
adopted, denouncing the arrest of Mr. Vallandigham 
as an unwarrantable assumption of military power. 
Gov. Seymour sent a letter to the meeting, charac- 
terizing the arrest as ‘‘ an act which has brought dis- 
honor upon our country, which is full of danger to 
our persons and our homes, and which bears upon its 
front conscious violation of law and justice.” 


—-A clergyman in Indiana county, Pa., nas ae- 
barred from the communion table all who in his opi- 
nion are “ disloyal.” 


Southera.—The Louisville Journal publishes a 
letter from Paris, from a person intimately connected 
with the French Court, who says that a singular letter 
had been received at the court from Jeff. Davis and 
72 other leading men of the South. They urge Napo- 
leon to recognise the Confederacy, because it is their 
intention to establish a nobility in the South when 
the war is over, and that France ought to encourage 
nobility and discourage democracy. 


—— A few days ago a number of slaves belonging 
to John Minor Botts came within our lines at Union 
Mills. Mr. Botts requested the commander of the 

ost to return them to him, as he was a loyal man. 

he commander immediately telegraphed to Gen. 
Heintzleman to know what course to pursue. Col. 
Lathrop, of the General’s staff, replied that they were 
free the moment they entered our lincs, and could not 
be remanded to slavery. 


—— An act has passed the Confederate Congress, 
——t that the flag of the Confederate Statcs 
shall be as follows: The field to be white; the length 
double the width, with “the Union (now used as the 
battle flag) to be a square, of two-thirds the width of 
| the flag, having the ground red thereon, a broad saltier 

of blue bordered with white and emblazoned with 
| mullets or five pointed stars, corresponding to the 
| number of Confedcrate Statcs, 


—— The Georgia Senate has refused to prop up the 


credit of the Southern Confedcracy by endorsing Con- 
| federate bonds, 





= as teamsters in Gen, Pope’s expedition to the, 





—— 


—— A recent trial before the mimi 
Confiscation at New Orleans AY . 
Slidell had mo 
Frenchmaa of 8, iu 


francs, paid down it bel 
right, not to & rebel subjéct but a foreigner, si of 


—— There are 25 hospitals in the . 
Tenn. city Of Nashvitie, 
—— The monthly human sale came 
Ga., on the 8th May. The are some of th; 
obtained : can. Se yore old, $1,970: Man 
35 years old, unsound, $736; Lile, aged 14, ¢o oa" 
woman two $5,710; M: glad 
old, $1,720; Ellen, 16, $1 


- t, 28 years 
~ h Fir ; Elmore, 
‘aged 36, $010" 
aged 1 


Off at A: 


fae exed A uae ; 
1,810; 


6, $2,025 Je oa 

; Jerry, aged 45, ¢ 
les : f 
Richard, 18 $ 
Rials, 28 years ol 


t 105 , 19 years old, 
Pat, aged £2 
aged 16, unsou 


“mt 
Y, aged 18, gig’ 
ane, 24 years old, $e; 
aged 21, $2,460; 
aggregate of these sales is nearly $50,000. 

The Richmond Ezuminer says: “ We ) 
shown a most beautiful specimen of a lad my hn. 
in fact, a ‘love of a bonnet,’ made from the cabbage 

etto, a plant which grows extensively in For) : 
¢ bonnet is complete in itself, and trimmed with 
flowers of the common geese feather, in imitation of 
the orange blossom and other colors. The skilful 
artisan of this new evidence of ingenuity amop 
Southern ladies is Miss Ann Elizabeth Farmer. 
Norfolk, Va., whom we learn, while only follows, 
the employment for pastime, has become so skilf 
in the art, and so enamored of it, that she has deter 
mined to procure from Florida a quantity of th, 
material, and manufacture a number of t jc bonnets.” 


; Martha, a 


ged 17, g2 
st, aged 22, $2,050: ; 


itary.—Gen. Meagher has resigned his com. 
mission of brigadier-general. His letter is worthy cf 
him, the reasons being unanswerable. Of the famoug 
Irish beigate, once 5,000 strong, now only 340 
main. r. Stanton wok no notice of their wish fora 
— for recruiting; Gen. Meagher had no other 


—— A mutiny broke out on the 13th of May at 
Sprague. Staten Island, among a portion of the nme 
side Rifles. During the me/ée several of the mutiscers 
were killed and wounded. Many of the men escaped 
The difficulty proceeded from the sutlers. ‘ 


-—— By order of the of War, office 
regiments going out of service, by reason of meh 
piration of their terms of service, may, with the con- 
sent oftheir respective Goyernors, re-enlist their i. 
ments within thirty days from the expireticn of their 
original service, for a term of three years, unless 
sooner di ed ; and upon the regiment being filled 
up within the days aforesaid, the officers shall 
be restored to their rank as from the date of their 
original commissions. This, however, will give no 
claim to pay for the time between muster out and re. 
entry into service. 


——Col. Ringgold of the 103d New York Volunte-r: 
killed on’ the oa of May at Suffolk, while gallantly 
leading his ment, after lying in state at the City 
Hall for two days, was buried with funeral honors on 
the 13th of May. His remains were escorted to Green. 
wood by the New York Hussars, the 5th regiment 
N. Y. N. G. and Hawkins’s Zouaves. 


—— Capt. John A. Haddock, 35th regiment New 
York Volunteers, is dismissed the service for viola. 
tiou of the sovereignty of a friendly foreign State, in 
arresting Ebenezer Tyler, a deserter from the United 
States forces, and bringing him away from within the 
boundaries of Canada. ler will be discharged trom 
his enlistment as United States volunteer. 


— S capes of the colored regi t fi 
District, egiment from the 


‘40 or 50, paraded the streets of 
Washington, on Ma 13, with red, white and bl! 
badges ea cockades. : : Pees os 


—_ Janes to the census of 1860 the number of 
horses in the loyal States, including Kentucky and 
ssouri, was 4,417,130. and the Dumber in the dis 
— States, 1,008,351. | ‘Thus our strength in this re 
8 was e nning of the war more thant 
mes that of the rebel ad —« 


—— Gen. Resecrans, in his report of the battle of 
Murfreesboro, estimates that of 20,000 rounds of artil- 
lery fired by the Unionists, 728 hit the enemy, and of 
2,000,000 rounds of musketry, 13,832 were effectual. 
This would show that 27 cannon shots, or 155 musket 
shots were to hit one man. Averaging the 
latter at one ounce each, the weight of metal required 
to bring down an enemy would be nine pounds, while 
of the former it would require nearly 225 pounds, or 
one and a half the weight of the human body. As, 
however, the ne rtion killed or dying from wounds 
would be only ut one-fourth put hors-du-combat, 
the figures given above must be increased to the same 
degree. It will readily be seen how much more de 
truction is dealt by the musket than the loud mouthed 
cannon when firing either round shot or shell. 


—— The following order was lately issued by Gea. 
Getty. 


Headquarters, 3d Division, 9th Army Corp, | 
Near Suffolk, Virginia, May 2d, 1803. | 
General Order, No. 27. 

After two years of constant field service, the th 
New York Volunteers are now about to return home, 
their term of service —— expired. Among the 
first to spring to arms at their country’s call, ther 
now return home after two years of faithful and ga 
lant service, with the heartielt satisfaction of noe 
done their duty, with the praise of their friends 
the admiration of the enemy; with Hatteras, Row 
oke , South Mountain, Antietam and 
ericksburg inscribed on their banners. Fare you will, 
brave and faithful comrades! the best wishes of thor 
you leave follow you, and will unite with the cheers 
of the thousands who will et your triumphast 
march through your native 7 to do you the honor 
you have so richly earned. command of 

d Brig.-Gen. rge W. Getty. 

Chas. T. Gardner, Capt. and Asst. Adjt.-Gen. 

— Major-General Evans, who commanded ‘¥ 
rebel forces at Bail’s Bluff when Baker was killed, ¥# 
captured at the battle of Chancellorsville. 


— A dispatch states that Col. Breckinridge, of 
1st Wert ennes: cavalry, with 55 men, dashed 
across the country from the Tennessee river to Lit 
den, on the i2th inst., and surprised a rebe! force mot 
than twice his number, capturing Licut.-Col. Fre 
son, a tain, one surgeon, four lieutenants, thir) 
rebel soldiers, ten conscripts, fifty horses, two # 
wagons, arms, etc. The Court House, which ws the 
rebel depot, was burned, with a quantity of army # 

lies. The troops, with their prisoners, returved 

ard the boats. The latter will be sent to Car 
Linden is the capital of Perry county, ‘Tenn., mile 
southeast of Nashville, population 700. 


—- The commission appointed by the I’residen® 
inquire into the ope:ations of the Army of the 0b? 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, has closed its proceet 
ings at Cincinnati, after a session of over fiv' month 
The pile of manuscript testimony which a cumulste 
during this investigation is over two feet in betg™) 
all of which has been sent to the President on 
over carefully, in order to enabic him to ir his & 
cision, It required twenty-seven pages of cap pr 
to write the answer of one of the witnesses to 48" 
question. 


— Durihg the late battle week on tli Rappare 
nock, part of Sickles’s corps was ordered one night ® 
dislodge the enemy from the woods. An order ¥" 

iven not to fire, but to charge with the bayouet%) 
thing they might meet with on their march. A”. 
pit was thus taken from the enemy, when «!! * “nt 
our troops found themselves under a severe cro* ned 
the balls coming from the front, right and left, 
it was discover d that they were fig ating their frm 
Four companies of the 38th New York “™ 
bayonets on a battery of Gen. Slocum, a1 eal 
take was only asc ed when our men were 
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to Gen. Hooker the 
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ie ener aietargs of colgnis and mors, 
co. ’ 
ree nent, aa sted the ident to fwd y the 
ecution of the order, which has been done, although 
hy rdance with the 19th section of the con- 


thous-nd invalids’, widows’ and navy 
pensions have been asked for since the passage of the 
set granting pensions for So praes war. The 
widows’ applications am unt to 109,000. Be 
Lapoole, the rebel rilla chieftain, 
ee to be shot. fe was taken in 
and had committed many cruel 
siys: “For the information of 
ene sD announce that 
nd Arm: ul . 4 Dey street, emi- 
ot toe Bees of Jrofessions meet daily. There 
is also & large number of military journals and pub- 
licstions. It is at once a social lounge and a very use- 


ful institution.” ‘apes 1 Spring 

e case of the prize-vesse’ - 
»aavels pee decided that where a vessel Ee 6us- 
pected of carrying contraband goods, even if she had 
not attempted to run the blockade, her might 
be examined to determine whether it was contraband 
or not. 

— Mercedita, having had the injuries done by 
the ciaehado-breakers at Charleston remedied, sailed 
on May 12th from Boston, to join the South Atlantic 
ficet. She is reported to have dispatches for Admi- 
ral Wilkes, which would seem to indicate that she 
would ultimately join his squadron, but this is mere 
conjecture. 

_- The following have been appointed examining 
surgeons by the Commissioners of Pensions: Dr, 
Robert Frazer, Camden, N.J.; Dr. Alexander Stew- 
art, Shippensburg, Pa.; Dr. Jas. F. Osborne, Falen- 
ville, Vt.; and Dr. Livingston Ellwood, Schenectady, 
N.Y. 

— It is reported that the sailing line-of-battle 
ships R the Navy are to be examined, and that the 
sound ones will be converted into steamers. The 
first move in this direction took place at Boston on 
the 12th of May, when the liner Ohio was surveyed. 
She was found to be very sound above the present 
water-lines on the larboard side, but rather the re- 
verse on the opposite side, which has for a long time 
been exposed to the easterly weather and the hot sun. 

—A number of large gun-carriages are bein; 
repared for Admiral 8. Fs Dupont at Port Roya 
They are intended for 80-pound Whitworth guns. 

.—Mrs. Ritchie (formerly Mrs. Mowatt), 
ee ior of the Richmond ‘Bneuirer, is said 
to be residing in London. 

—Ex-Senator Ji h R. Underwood is announced 
as a candidate in the Third Congressional district of 
Kentucky, in opposition to the Hon. Henry Grieder 
and the Louisville Convention platform. 

~— The physicians in attendance on Gen. Devens, 
at Lebeay oy hope that it will not be necessary to 
amputate his feet. 

— Joshua F. Bell has declined the nomination of 
the Union party for Governor of eve and 
Thomas E. Bramlette has been nominated in his 
place 


— An exchan 
the naval and 


e Philadelphia Age tells the following story 
about Gen. Sigel * Gen. Sigel, when he heard of 
the disaster which befel our army on the Rappahan- 
nock, hastened from his retirement in New York to 
Washington, to offer to Gen. Halleck and the Presi- 
dent his services in the present emergency. We do 
not know how the President received him, but we 
learn that a himself has telegraphed a friend in 
this city that he was snubbed by Gen. Halleck, who 
coldly told him that ‘ when he wanted his services he 
should send for him.’ ” 


— Col. Werth, of the Lebanon Courier’, is said to 
be the Republican candidate for nomiuation for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, Gov. Curtin having posi- 
tively declined that honor. 


— Lieut.-Col. E. A. Kimball spent the last few 
houre previous to his death with his personal friend, 
Col, Ringgold, in the tent of the latter, and that gen- 
tleman was the only witness who could have testified 
to his condition when they . But death has 
summoned this important witness to another bar. 
Gen. Getty, however, testified to his being perfectly 
sober a very short time before. 


—— Miss Ford, of Fairfax county, Va., who was 
arrested for participation in Moseby’s abduction of 
Gen. Stoughton, etc., was sent South with the last 
batch of Confederate prisoners from Washing on. 


Obituary.—Capt. Henry C. Flint, of the Ver 
mont cavalry, who was killed in the late fight at 
) ie, Va., was buried at Irasburg, Vt., on the 
Izth inst, r-<: services were held in the Con- 

re 


pa chu which was filled to overflowin; 
by the numereus friends of the deceased. . 


~~ Judge Wilson, long a resident of Albany, died 
in Chicago-on the 11th. = ; Ve 

—— Maj. Larrabee, an eccentric and well-known 
citizen of Hartford, died suddenly on May 12, aged 
Si years. He left his whole property, amounting to 
several thousand dollars, for the benefit o! lame, de- 
formed and maimed females. 


—— The Dublin Freeman’s Journal, of the 27th 
of April, says: “It is with sincere t that we 
announce the death at Paris of Henrietta, the ac- 
complished deughter of John Mitchel, at the carly 
age of 20 years,” 


—~The Rev. Charles S well known as the 
Prisoners’ Friend, died in Washington on the 6th of 

D 58 His benevolence was as untiring as it 
was discriminating. 


— Mr. John J, Boyd, one of the oldest shipping 

merchants in this city, died on the 15th of May, in the 

“4th year of his . He was the senior partner of 

the old firm of Boyd & Hincken, and was always re- 
a8 a merchant of the “ ancient school.” 


——~ George Badger, the fireman who received se- 
Fox iaries at toy ih od bakery fire on the 3d of 
Homa , died on the 14th of May at the New York 

spital, from their effects. He leavcs a wife and 
two children, 

~~ Col. Van Houten, of the 2ist New Jersey regi- 
ment, who fell while gallantly leading his men at 
he llorsville on the 3d of May, was buried with 
Me? bonors at Patterson, N .J., on the 14th of 


—— Col. Frank Norton, of the 123d New York, 
tied in shet in the abdomen at Chancellorsville, 


was embalmed and sent to his home at 
New York. 


A 16th 
sent a Bible in place 
hich had arrested the evemy’s bullets at 
, died of a wound in his head on the 
14th of May. 


of eae ai of Bay, at Wcchawken, between two 


inter grass 
men named Elliott and Dunn. The gained. 
ee See eae OF Se aperting Sater New Jer- 
sey, 71 of them were at the Hoboken ferry, 
and taken before Justices Whitley and Pope, who 
committed them all to Bergen jail 

— On May 12, about 11 P. M., the cartridge fac 
tory on the Bast river, near 7th street, blew up with 


a tremendous windows in the 

pty wee, hyp shock was felt for ro: le 
ew Haven ec e. 

No lives were lo bat 


le thengns it an 
several hundreds are deprived 
ot their means of living. 


—— R. Tentier, the jailor of Thomaston, Me., was 

—— on the 13th of May by one of the prisoners, 
ier. 

— A number of members of the Society of 

Friends were robbed on May 12, while standing in 

front of the meeting-house, Race st Pitiladel- 


rect, 
mew , The pickpockets secured gold watches, pocket- 
ks and spectacles. Among the losers was Lucre- 
tia Mott. 

FP «—The Hong Kong (China) correspond- 
ent of the London Times, writing on the 15th of 
March, says: ‘‘ The of the American over- 
land to San sco for the conveyance of 
intelli; is rapidly developing itself, and, with 


gence 
be fe. ys of new communication, —_ 
e Californians are eagerly agitating ween t 
port and China, its value will ly become more ap- 
— The American CL nt arrived here 
m that port onthe 7th instant, the day after the 
French m steamer Alphce fiom Suez Ley mm | 
New York advices of Jani 22, while those from 
the French mail fag 4 came down to the 2d of that 
month. In fact,to the present time no of 89 
late a date bas reached this via Europe, notwithstan 1- 
ing .he arrival on the “ of the 10th inst. of th> 
steamer Malta, with the London mails of January !i 
and telegrams of February 3.” 


—— The Paris correspondent of the London Post, 
yeting on the 27th of April, says: ‘‘ We learn from 
Berlin how M. de Bismark, at the request of the Rus- 
sian Government, has forbidden the _—— to 
transmit any news to the journals which is avo} 
able to the Russian army in Poland. It aj 8 
be pretty certain that Lithuania is in gen 
If eo, Russia will find it very difficu 
the insurrection, even with the 
marching on their way to Poland.” 


— The London Times of the 28th of April says: 
“The Board of Trade returns for the past month 
were issued this afternoon, and are again satisfac- 
tory; since, compared with the correspondirg month 
of last year, they show an increare of £552,824, or 
nearly six per cent., in the declared value of our ex- 
portations. Compared with March, 1861, which was 
a rather active month, there is a decrease of about six 
anda half per cent. Our shipments of cotton goods 
have been only about 10 per cent. less in value than 
those of last year, but 35 per cent. less than those of 
March, 1861. Of arms and ammunition the total has 
been £102,050 against £130,057 in the correspon 

month of last year, and £70,948 in March, 1861.” 


— The Empress Ley mers is taking greet interest 
personally in ee aring Foxtainebleau for the Priace 
of Wales and his bride. An apartment is being fitted 
up in the Chinese fasbion, and the rooms intended for 
the Prince and Princess will display that splendor 
and good taste which are peculiar to France. The 
old friend of the Emperor, Count Arese, has sent a 
Venetian gondola, which will be placed on the waters 
of the magnificent garden. 


— Inflammatory placards have lately been found 
posted in Cork, with these lines: 


“The Saxon and the Dane 
Our immortal hills profane ; 
Celts in thy might arise, 
And crush those enemies!” 


— Lendon has progressed from a walled town, 
covering atout 700 acres, with a population half mer- 
cantile, half military, living in a labyrinth of courts 
and alle 8, the majority being, as appears from an 
old proc tion, ‘‘ heaped up together, and in a sort 
half smothered,” to the majestic city of the present 
day, spread over more than 120 square es, and 
containing 2, miles of streets, flanked by 360,000 
houses, with a po ulation of 3,000,000, and an assessed 
annual rental o ?, 13,000,00) sterling. 


— A letter from Athens says: ‘“‘ A company has 
been formed in Greece for cutting through the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, and thus avoid long and d. r- 
ous coasting of the shores of the Peloponesus, The 
width of the canal would be 112 feet and its depth 
about 20 feet. Its length would not exceed three 
miles and three-quarters. For vessels on their way 
for Marseilles and the Mediterranean to the Pireus 
the distance would be shortened 9) miles. The 
saving to vessels from the Adriatic would be still 
more.” 


— Near Toulon lately a warder of the bagne, 
named Durand, met with his death in an extraordi- 
nary manner. He was amusing himself whilst off 
duty with fishing in the dock from a narrow fleating 
raft, when, having caught a mullet and not knowing 
where to put it to cage its coonaing into the water, 
he conceived the idea of holdi t between hie teeth 
while he baited his hook. The fish, struggling in the 
convulsions of death, ended by slipping its head first 
into the mouth of the man and then down his throat 
completely up the cavity. The man rushed 
out of the dock for medical aid, but soon dropped 
dead from suffocation. 


—— The London papers make much ado about the 
pretty Princess of Wales’s first appearance at the 
opera since her marriage. The theatre was besieged 
by a large crowd, the tickets sold at several guineas 
remium, and the ormance was a splen one, 
fhough nobody A. any attention to it except the 
Princess herself, who, all smiles and animation, ap- 
intent upon what was going on behind the 
ootlights, and utterly unconscious that she was 
during the entire ev gz, the cynosure of universal 
parc. 


— A Paris letter in the Zndependence mentions 





r- 
to 
revolt. 
to put down 
fresh troops now 


that King Victor Emanuel has contracted a morgan- 
atic marriage with a person to whom he has given the 
title of Countess de ores. 


Art, Literature and Science.—A comet 
was discovered in the Constellation Draco, by Mr. 
Thomas Sims, of Dudley Observatory, Albany, on th 
night of May . 


— A life of Victor Hugo, by his wife, is soon to 
be published in London. The idea of a wife publish- 
ing = husband’s biography before his death is 
novel, 


— Maurice Sand, who accompanied’ Prince WNa- 
Jeon in his recent tour to this continent, has pub- 
fished a book, embodying his observations and expe- 
riences. Much space is given to the Federal and 
Confederate armics. 


— A book called “ Lispings from Low Latitadcs,” 
has just been published in London. It is edited b 
Lord Dufferin, the famous yachtman. It is an excel- 
lent burlesque on the travelling English. 

— An Irish sy | aeom announces: “ We are 
happy to say that the famous manuscripts, burnt by 
Sir Tens Newton’s cat, have been discovered in Wrax- 
all Manor, Leicestershire.” 


— A new tenor singer, 8 r Sarti, has just made 
his debutin Italy. He is 


to fully equal Mario. we ‘ : 
y 'e 


—— Several cities in Germany are raising subscrip- 
tions to erect monuments and busts to the poct 





& Washington op Tuesday, the 12th of May. 


demy of Design was held a few days ago. 
wing academi 4 





. 4 e: 
Council elect. The Council, 
Messrs. J. 2. A. Ward and George H. Jewell of th 


Academici 
A. Ward, J. R. Brevoort, William J. Hennessey 
were tes of the 

rge H _— 


Among the bold and excellent offi 
= Shit Ghat Amore 


the army, and when a Lieutenant in C. 
qeere since, on being challe: 

nd, ascended the front steps, rode into her parlor. 
turned round and came out, as he said h 
“ without ever soiling the t” 
ought te place under him 10,000 caval 


them com! ion, he could 
one end of V: 

the same q es of courage, h and 
mingled with judgment. Both 

Times in which 


in stating their 5 
receptions, no wedding tour 


of their power and s h, and we are 


has led them to overrate their wealth, their strep 


that the 
of self-destruction, lead 
they have not as ‘ yet 


at least six hours in the day. 


cir deaths with pleasure.” 


80 spirituous that it always goes off on a decanter. 


our Lady’s Magazine : 


to commence the next with. 
of good reading.” 


allowed to be brought to school.” 
—— A down-east editor says that he has seen the 


subject.” He says it is a glass concern and holds 
about a pint. 


-—— A Philadelphia correspondent relates the fol- 
lowing of one of the prisuners in confinement at 
Aquia Creek. I accosted one of the prisoners, a 
Union soldier, a droll-looking fellow, with, “‘ Well, 
oe fellow, what are you in here for?” “ For 

ing something,” he replied. ‘“ What do you 
mean?” ‘“ Why,” said he, ‘one morning I did not 
feel very well, and went to see the s m. He was 
ped and looked at me, saying" Well, you do look 
sto ooked at me, sayin ell, you do loo’ 
bad ; taething.? He then went 
on with his writing, and left me standing behind him. 
I looked around and saw nothing I could take except 
his watch, and I took that. That’s what I am here 
for.” His explanation was satisfactory, so I dropped 
the subject. 








THE BATTLE OF CHANCELLORSVILLE. 


Gen. Hooker’s Headquarters. 


Hooker at the beginning of the actions, is 
clearly shown in the graphic sketch of our artist. 
The breastworks in front show the position of our 
= on the Ist of May when awaiting the enemy’s 


Sedgwick’s Engagement, May 4. 


After Gen. Sedgwick had carried the fortifications 
on Sunday, he pushed slong the Gordonsville a 
road in pursuit till night stopped his advance. Before 
morning the enemy threw a heavy force in his rear, 
entting him off from his small force at Fredericks- 
burg on the rear, and to mass troops on his 
front and left flank. About half-past five in the after- 
noon they began the attack, and columns poured from 
behind the breastworks marched down the hill to 
the plain above the town and opposite Falmouth, re- 
ceiving as they came in rapge a brisk fire from the 
United States artillery beyond the river. Unchecked 
by this, however, they rushed on Sedgwick’s line, 
which ly repulsed them, falling back, how- 
ually to Banke’s ford, which they crossed 
in pontoons. 
In the sketch the breastworks captured on Sunca 
are seen, with the rebels passing between them 
the river in columns to attack Sedgwick’s troops, 
which are the continuous line In the distance. 








STONEMAN’S CAVALRY DASH TOWARD 
RICHMOND. 


Norarne since the commencement of the 
war has more elated the North than the spirit evinced 
by the cavalry operations under Stoneman and Grier- 
son. In our present number we give several illus- 
trations of Stoneman’s raid, from sketches by a 
member of his force. : 
They crossed the Rappahannock at Kelley’s Ford 
on the 20th of April, 1863, and sending out parties to 
destroy bridges and telegraph wires, reached Louisa 
Court House onthe evening of May ist. Here the 
rested for a time, and divided into detachmcnts, eac 
taking a different course, to destroy the road, tele- 
graphs, water-tanks, depots and railroad tircs. All 
ut one of these were successful. Much of the road 
was destroyed between Gordonsville and Charlotte- 
ville, the bridges over the South Anna and on the Pa- 
munky destroyed, and our cavalry, dashing over the 
old battlefelds of the Peninsula campaign, planted 
their fiags on the defences of Richmond. 
In this dashing ex tion our artist has selected 
for illustration Tne vouac at Louisa Court House, 
Kil *s charge ry near Richmond, 
the capture of a railroad train near Meadow Bridge, 
the burning of the rebel storehouses near Hanover 
Court House, the destruction of the lock and canal- 





Rapid at James River, aud the crossing of the 


—— The 38th annual meeting of the National Aca- 
The fol- 


ited by -| 2d 
e 
vurm the Committee of Arrangements of 
aa dae exhibition. The following asuoci- 
ans: Thomas ig Cees, J. 
e 


rpia some 
to do so by a lady | are by 


e could, 
The Government 
» for with 
vance from 
to the other. Keyes has many of 
confid: 


lence, 
are West Point men 


A maviege is noticed in the Duxbury (Mass.) 
y pair are ensoually S licit ea. 
7 ey say—** No cards, no “ 


—— The editor of the Kingston, Jamaica, Morning 
Journal, says: ‘*The Amerivans are cneeneee. vain 
inclined to 


the belief, indeed the present war shows it, that vay 
gt 


and their power. They have sacrificed hundreds of 
thousands of lives without Cage 8 a single object 
sought, ard the vanity which led them to 

8 them now to de- 
nm the work in | thought he 
earnest.’ The Yankee frog is no less ambitious than 


-—— Miss Muloch gives it as an item of domestic 
felicity that the man of the family should be absent 


—— The Vergennes Vermonter informs its readers 
oe it “ will publish their marriages for nothivg aud 


—— Mrs. Partington says that Ike has ft a horse 


-— We have to thank the editor of the Skowhegan 
Clarion for the following very enthusiastic review of 
*“* Well, Frank has been and 
gone and done it this month, for sartin. He has got 
out a double colored fashion-plate, with nine figures, 
and a double-thribble plain fashion-plate, besides 
rome 40 other fashions, enough to last his patrons 
through the balance of this year, with a heavy stock 
Besides these, he has 
any quantity of other illustrations, and any quantity 


—— Ata school-room in Hartford, Conn., the fol- 


contrivance that luwyrrs use to ‘‘ warm up with the 


The large brick house which goes by the name of 
Chancellorsville, and which was the headquarters of 


THE DEATH AND LAST MOMENTS OF 
GEN. STONEWALL JACKSON. 

We condense from the Richmond Enquirer 
the following interesting narrative of the death of 
this brave but misguided man : 

“ Gen. Jackson, having gone some distance in front 
of the line of skirmishers on Saturda: sree, the 
was returnizg about it o'clock, at- 
tended by his staff and part of his couriers. The 
cavalcade was, in the darkness of the night, 


for a body ef Union cavalry, and fired u a reg- 
iment of his own 4 > ae ee 


. balls ; one th: ‘h the left arm, two inches below the 
.G. Brown, W. P. W. Dana and John Rogers. The 

fol 2 a yaaa shoulder joint, shatte the bone and severing the 
me Benson, John La 


vu 
demy : . 
prego. A . Ritchie, V. N , E. Vadder, Alfred 
and H. W. Warren. 


chief ; another bal the same 
arm, aw the elbow eter its exit 
the of the hand; a tered 


rd en 
right hand about its middle, passin 
thro’ and broke two ones. He was wounded 4 
the p k-road, about fifty yards in advance of the 


caught by Capt. 
Wormley, to whom he remarked, ‘ All my wounds 
my own men.’ He had given orders to fire at 
anything coming up the road before he left the lines. 
The enemy’s skirmishers mouse ahead of him, and 
he ae ride _, Jus’ then some one cried out, 
av: om immediate regimen 
fred Wine whole party broke Sewesd to ride 
through our line to escape the fire. Boswell 
was killed and carried thro the line by his horse 
, | and fell among the rebels. 1. Couchfleld, chief of 
staff, was wounded by his side. Two couriers were 
kill . Pencleton, Lieu‘s. Morrison and Smith 


ediately placed on a litter 
and started for the rear. The me [fh —— | 
attention of the Union troops, was resumed by 
both lines. One litter- bearer was shot down, and the 
General fell from the shoulders of the men, receiving 
a severe contusion, adding to the injury of the arm 
and ag hy side severel ° 

Gen. J was left for five minutes until the fire 
slackened, then placed in an ambulance and carried to 
the field hos at Wilderness run. He losta e 
amount of blood, and at one time told Dr. McGuire he 
was dying, and would have bied to death, 
but a tourniquet was immediately applied. For two 


the oa my Keyes. ‘The for. | Union 
names 0 eman eyes. e for- ° 
mer is one of the best and boldest cord officers in | _ “‘ He fell from his horse, and was 


its ancestors in the fable. It has been inflating itself | hours he was Seay pulseless the shock. As 

in the vain hope of becoming as big as an ox, and the | he was from the field frequent inquiries 

same end awaits it.” The editor is afull-blown | were made the soldiers, ‘ Who have you there!’ 

“ colored person.” He => doctor, ‘Do not tell the troops I am 
wounded. 


“ Amputation was performed while he was under 
the infitience of chinroform, aud was borne well, Mrs. 
Jackson was then sent for. On Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday his wounds progressed favorably, but on 
Wednesday he complained of great pain in his side. 
On Thi y his wife arrived, to his great joy. That 
evening all pin ceased, but pneumonia ensued, and 
on Sun ay Reviieg it was apparent that he was ra- 
pidly sin Ns rs. Jackson was informed of his 
condition. e then had free and full converse with 
him, and told him he was going to dice. He said: 
‘Very good; gs | . It is all right He had 

reviously said, ‘1 consider these wounds a blessing. 
hey were given me for some _— and wise put pose. 
I would me = a with them if I could.’ He asked of 
Major Pendleton: ‘Who is preaching at headquar- 
ters to day?’ He sent mes 6 to all the Generals. 
He expressed a wish to be buried in Lexington, in 
the valley of Virginia. During delirium his mind re- 
verted to the battlefield, and he sent orders to Gen, 
A. P. Hill to prepare for action, and to Major Hawks, 


lowing rules are posted up: ‘“ Nu chewing tobacco in | his commissary, and to the surgeous. He died ou 
school hours. No kissing or squeez e girls in | Sunday afterroon about three o’clock.” 

the entry. No snapping apple-seeds at the master.| The J t, Beecher’s paper, magnanimously 
No cutting benches with jack-knives. No novels 


says: 

** Henceforth we know him no more after the fiesh. 
He is no lon a We think of him now as a 
noble-minded gentleman, a rare and eminent Chris- 
tian! For years he has been an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church, of which he was a ruling elder. 
He never, in all the occupations of the comp, or temp- 
tation of compe 6, lost the fervor of his piety, or 
remitted his Obristian duties. Let no man suppose 
that the North will triumph over a fallen son with in- 
sulting gratulations! Nowher. else will the name of 
Jackson be more honored. Not for adhesion to the 
cause of slavery, but for his untarnished personal 

r, for his devout piety, and for his military 
genius.” 








THE MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE AND 


NEWSROOM, 
50 and 52 Pime Street, N. Y. 


Tus admirable establishment has now 
become the most valuable institution of the great 
Emporium of the Western World. In fact, what 
Lloyd’s is to the Old World the Merchants’ Exchange 
and Newsroom isto the New. The great wonder 
now is that so indi*«pensable an undertaking was not 
commenced years ago, instead of only dating from 
last August, when the present splendidly arranged 
building was thrown opentothe public. 

Our illustrations will give some idea of the commo- 
dious rooms in which the business is transacted, but 
it would require a volume to describe the elaborate 
machinery which, so to speak, gathers together every 
item connected with shipping, commerce and finance, 
scattered over the world, and collecting them, as it 
were, into one focus. Herc the ehipowner can learn 
all that is known of his ship just as though he had 
himself established agents in every port on the 
globe. Fast as the lightning can travel, or the mail 
steam, there comes to him the date of her arrival 
abroad or at home—of her shipwreck or her safety. 
Is hea merchant, the same wonderful machinery is at 
work to inform him of everything important to know 
in his business. The stockjobber can here see how 
the markets rise and fall. In short, itis no hyperbole 
to say that it is the brain of commercial knowledge, 
open to every subscriber. Nor is it less valuable to 
the politician the scholar, the mechanic and the man 
of leisure. Here are filed the | journals of the 
world, including the English, French, German, Span- 
ish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, etc., pewenepeas. 
In addition to these there are the English, neb, 
German and American illustrated papers. Of the 
mons important newspapers duplicate copies are 


en, 

It is also a most central and convenient place for 
transacting business, and consulting the numerous 
and various classes into which the world is divided. 
To a certain extent it may be called every man’s 
counting-house, sinco letters can be addressed to him 
here, where they are slphabetical!y arranged. 

In addition to every species of shipping and finan- 
celal a the price and sales of the leading 
articles o merchandise, here and elsewhere, can be 
ascertained. Many atrader may be saved from un- 
lucky - —/apen, by subscribing to this most useful 
ins :itution, 

The two buildings, Nos. 50 and 52 Pine street, were 
entirely altered to the side walls and cxtended sev- 
eral feet back, and two splendid rooms, of 98 feet by 
48, arran: on the first and second floors. ae 
has been fitted up under the supervision of Henry 
Engelb-rt, Eeq., architect, with a thorough under- 
standing of every want of the mercantile community 
in this respect, and without re; to expense. 

One important object of the alteration was the let- 
ting of as much daylight into the rooms as they could 


hold, a large skylight in the roof and a glass 
floor over the lower room. Both rooms are thus 
light, airy and pleasant. A broad, massive stairway 
commun m the first to the second floor. 


The room on the first floor is devoted to the news 

dspartment. On the left, as you enter, is the Ameri- 

can and Sandy Hook yo offices; next comes 
ore 


the r’s Office, then the ign obi letter office, 
next the marine d ment, and under the large 
staircase is the record department. 


Here, therefore, can be found every kind of news 
that a merchant wishes te know, received much more 
completely and comprehensively than at apy other 
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MERCHANTS’ XCHANGE AND NEWSROOM,E50 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


place. The dispatches received by the associated 
press, including general news, marine commerce and 
war news, are left here the same as they are fur- 
nished to the daily papers. Iu addition to this the 
managers have their own private tele —_ corre- 
spondence from all important points in the United 
States as well as from abroad, The Record Books 
contain all useful marine and mercantile matter re- 
ceived by telegraph or otherwise. All the arrivals 
and clearances are booked as fast as they come by 
tel Ih or by clearance from the Custom-House. 
All the forei and domestic importations, wrecks, 
movements of steamers, railroad and canal receipts, 
are found on the reeord books. Over 100 foreign cir- 
culars, shipping-lists and everything of this cha- 
racter are also to be found on this floor. There is also 
kept a record of vessels trading tv aud from the West 
Indies, which has never been done before in the 
United States. The Underwriters are supplied with 
marine news from these rooms, The telegraph here 
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connects with every line of the American Telegraph 
Company. 

On the second floor is the reading-room, which is 
splendidly arranged for comfort and convenience. 

ere at the rea rye: are kept on file — 
from all quarters of the United States and forei 
countries, including French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, &c. 

On the top of the building is an observatory, from 
which can be seen steamers or vessels entering from 
the sea. There is a commnnication by a speaking- 
tube from the observatory to the lower floor. 

The rooms are under the management of Robert E. 
Hudson, formerly of the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Boston, and John C, Smith, formerly of the Courier 
and Enquirer, of this city. 

There are © daily “changes” held at these 
rooms. The first, by dealers in oils, drugs, &c., be- 
tween 11.30 and 12.30 o’clock ; then that of merchants, 
bankers, &c., between three and four P. M. 
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The place is highly spoken of by all who have 
visited it. Merchants who have frequented the Liv- 
erpoo] and London Newsrooms understand the want 
of this place and the routine of its operations. The 
rooms are open daily from seven A. M. to six P. M., 
oo on Sunday, and on that day from ten A. M. to 

wo P.M. 

Although somewhat ‘trespassing upon our space 

we give a portion of the circular hd “ = 


These rooms now open only to subscribers, and 
persons introdu them. 

The facilities for obtaining the latest and most re- 
liable marine and commercial intelligence, by tele- 
graph or otherwise, from all quarters of the globe, 
are of a character and extent such as have never been 
enjoyed by any Newsroom in this or any other 
wrong f while the newspaper files embrace the very 
latest issues received in this city of all foreign and 
domestic journals of prominence. 

The books of the rooms give a reliabie record of the 
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foreign and domestic arrivals, clearances, imports 
tions, wrecks, movements of steamers, sailing yes 
sels, the receipts of produce, stock sales, etc. 

The bulletin of daily reports is a very prominent 
feature of the rooms, covering all the leading mar. 
kets of the Union, together with an outline of all po. 
litical items which may be of interest. 

The terms of subscription are: 

For one individual............ $15 per annum, 
’ For a firm composed of two.. 20 “ 
« . three. 25 “ 

Particular attention will be given in notifying sub- 
scribers of the movements of their vessels, also fur- 
nishing them with such shipping information as they 
may desire. 


Such is a brief description of the Merchants 
Exchange and Newsroom, to which every ship 
owner, merchant and trader should subscribe, if h 
wishes to be thoroughly posted up in commercia 
intelligence, 
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THE EMPTY SLEEVE. 


By the moon’s pale light, to a gazing throng, 

Let me tell one tale, let me sing one song; 

Tis a tale devoid of an aim or plan, 

"Tis a simple song of a one-armed man. 

Till this very hour I could ne’er believe 

What a tell-tale thing was an empty sleeve— 

What a weird, queer thing is an empty 
sleeve. 


It tells in a silent tone, to all 

Of a country’s need and a country’s call. 

Of a kiss and a tear for a child and wife, 

And a hurried march for a nation’s life ; 

Till this very hour who could e’er believe 

What a tell-tale thing is an empty sleeve, 

What a weird, queer thing is an empty 
sleeve? 


It tells of a battlefield of gore— 
Of the sabre’s clash—of the cannon’s roar— 
Of the deadly charge—of the bugle’s note— 
Of a gurgling sound in a foeman’s throat— 
Of the whizzing grape—of the flery shell— 
Of a scene that mimics the scenes of hell. 
Till this very hour would you e’er believe 
What a weird, queer thing is an empty 
sleeve? ‘ 


Though it points to myriad wounds and 
scars, 

Yet it tells that a flag, with the stripes and 
stars, 

In God’s own chosen time will take 

Each place of the rag with the rattlesnake ; 

And it points to a time when that flag shall 
waye 

O’er land where there breathes no cowering 
slave. 

To the top of the skies let us all then heave 

One proud huzza for the empty sleeve— 

For the one-armed man with the empty 
sleeve. 


PRIZE STORY 


No. 16. 


CROSSED PATHS. 


By Lizzie Campbell. 








CHAPTER I. 


CHRISTMAS night, fair and cold, lighted by the 
new moon and the myriad twinkling stars, came 
down slowly on a far away New England village 
many years ago. 

Through the windows of a low brown house, 
close by the wayside, the young moon looked in on 
asceneof woe. An old mattress lay in one corner 
of the room, and on it, beneath a wretched cover- 
ing of worn bedelothes, a woman was dying. She 
was young, only twenty-three, but the care and 
sadness marked in heavy lines on her wasted face 
made her seem old. She had been handseme, and 
tven now the fitful light of her large, sunken eyes, 
and the bright hectic on the cheek, gave her a wild 
beauty. The rich mass of brown hair, all unbound, 
and lying on the pillow, made a background which 
threw out the wan face with terrivle distinctness 
mthe dim light of the room. At the back of the 
re * child of two years was lying asleep, his 
lushed cheek resting on one chubby little hand, 
and smiling while he slept. Perhaps he dreamed 
of pretty “hristmas trees and gray old Santa Claus. 
On the floor sat another child, about six years old. | 
His gaze was fixed on his mother’s face with a look | 
- wild eagerness, painful to see. He was pale, 
is features were thin and sharp, and his child fac« 
had an old look that made him seem almost weird 

® Woman put out her thin hand, and laid it 
“ressingly on his head. 

moet, come close to me,”’ she said. 

The child crept up to her. 

You'll always remember to be good to Charlie, 
"on't you, Georgie ?” 

7 Yes, mother, always. I’ll never forget.’ 

You must be mamma, and father, and brother 
me all to little Charlie.” 

Oh, mother, yes. But don’t leave us—don’t 
ve us—don’t die, mother.” 

And the child said the fatal word he had not 
td to speak before in a voice of terrible anguish. 
8s answered in the woeful glance of his mother’s 
“. She stretched out both arms, and clasping 
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lly to her bosom, kissed him wildly again 


and again—his tearful eyes, his quivering mouth, 
his pale brow and sunny hair. Then, turning to- 
ward the younger child, she groaned in agony. 

“* My children! Oh, my babies, my blessed little 
ones! Must I leave them? It is too much—too 
much. God have pity on me!” 

She bent over the sleeping child and kissed his 
smiling lips. The little fellow laughed, and un- 
consciously put his arm up and clasped her neck. 

The broken-hearted mother fell back on the 
pillow in a passion of vehement grief. 

“T cannot—I will not—I will not leave them,” 
she kept repeating; and then slowly becoming 
calmer, her tears ceased, and her violent sobbing 
subsided. 

** Georgie, darling,” she said to the weeping boy, 
‘never forget that you are older than Charlie, 
that you must protect him all through life; that 
you must give up your wishes to his, and be to him 
everything—everything that his mother would have 


Oh, trust me—— Mother, 
mother! oh, my mother! Speak to me!” 

The child flung himself on his knees beside the 
dying woman and caught both her hands in his 
own. 

Exhausted by her violent emotion, the poor 
woman lay gasping on her pillow, and over her 
fixed eyes came a dull, dead glaze, while a cold, 
gray color stole over her white face. 

A loud cry burst from the orphan’s lips: and his 
little brother started up awake, and rubbing his 
half-open eyes. 

“ Georgie cry. 
singing—pretty singing. 
little hand on her face. 
mamma cold!” 

His brother dropped the dead hands, caught up 
the young child, and holding him in his arms gave 
full vent to his wild grief. 

“She has gone, she has gone, little brother; and 
we’re all alone—all alone—you and I, Charley—all 
alone!” 


Why Georgie cry? Pretty 
Mamma!”—he put his 
‘Oh, mamma cold— 





CHAPTER II. 


Sucu a cry as followed then was surely never 
heard from so young a child. It was like the last 
despairing shriek of a heart that had broken in the 
utterance of it. Out in the still night it pierced, 
and cleaving its way to the hearts of two merry 
young people driving past in a sleigh, almost froze 
them in their seats. The gentleman reined in his 
horses and listened. But no sound followed, and 
the horses pawed the snow and ice, impatient to 
proceed. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Arthur, wait a little: don’t 
drive on. What a fearful cry.” 

And the young wife shuddered and nestled by her 
husband’s side. 

“Tt seemed to come from that little old house 
there, close by the road, Mary.” 

“Won't you get out, dear, and see if you can 
find out anything about it? I'll hold the reins— 
I’m not afraid.” 

“But I’m afraid to trust them, sweetheart; 
they’re a fiery pair. But this I'll do; I’ll tie the 
horses to this post, and you shall go with me into 
the house.” 

In another minute they were at the door of the 
little brown house. No one answered their knock, 
and, lifting the latch, they entered. Both stood 
speechless before the sight that met their eyes. 
Surprise was the first feeling. But when they 
comprehended, young Mrs. Wilton burst into pas- 
sionate weeping, and her husband turned away 
with a groan. 

Little Charlie had crept from his brother’s arms, 
and, clambering over the body, was smoothing the 
stone-cold face of his dead mother, playing with 
her hair, and trying to make her speak, occasion- 
ally saying to George, 

“Mamma cold—mamma cold—mamma say 
not’ing.” 
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had lain outside the coverlid, and swaying to and 
fro, as an old woman or an insane person does in 
grief, saying nothing, only moaned. 

Mary Wilton moved toward the younger child. 

“You poor, dear, darling little pet, come to me,” 
she said, soothingly, and holding out her arms. 

“ No—got own mamma.” 

“ Arthur, this is too dreadful,” and the poor little 
woman turned away to weep again. “ What shall 
Ido? What ought I to do?” 

George begam to notice the strangers. 

“Do you cry for my mother because she’s dead ?” 
he asked. 

There was an abrupt earnestness in the poor 
child’s manner and words, quite unlike his years, 
which constant association with sorrow and dis- 
appointment sometimes gives to very young 
children. 

“Why do you cry for her? 
mother,” he went on. 

“T ery for you two poor little lambs,” sobbed the 
gentle lady. 

‘That does us no good. But you’re kind to 
ery,” and he began to sob himself, no longer such 
terrible moans as come from the hearts of grown- 
up people, but the wild grief of a child. 

Little Charlie was frightened and shuddered at 
the chill from the cold face his little hand had been 
caressing. 

“Take me—take me!” he said, and held both 
little hands to Mary Wilton. 

She took him in her arms and kissed the dear, 
rosy little face. 

“ Dear Arthur,” she said, ‘‘let us go away from 
here, and take the children.” 

“*T feel unwilling to leave the dead woman here 
alone—it seems so horrible.” He shuddered as he 
spoke. ‘I must fasten the house up, and send 
some one here as early as possible. It is all that 
can be done.” 

At first George refused to stir from the place he 
had chosen beside his dead mother; but remember- 
ing his last promise to her, he consented and went 
with Charlie. 

In less than an hour Mr. Wilton, with some 
friends, had returned to the lonely brown house, 
and taking charge of the poor young mother, cold 
and still, they arranged for her burial on the mor- 
row. . 

So, on the morrow she was buried, and the world 
knew no more of Ellen Granger. 


She wasn’t your 





CHAPTER III. 


LitrLe CHARLIE’s wildest dreams of Santa 
Claus were more than realized that Christmas day ; 
and poor George, whenever he could forget for a 
moment, was happy in the little fellow’s joy. 

Charlie grew very fond of his adopted mother, 
Mary Wilton, and she more than returned the little 
fellow’s affection. Nor was Mr. Wilton backward 
ina like regard. The child was very pretty and 
winning, and all who saw him loved his rosy, 
dimpled face and pretty little cooing sounds of joy, 
his lisping words and merry laugh. 

Nor was George less a favorite in general; but 
Charlie was Mrs. Wilton’s pet, and as the time 
approached for her to return with her husband to 
her Southern home, she declared her intention of 
taking her boy with her. 

If anything could have been more revere on poor 
little George’s crushed heart than the death of his 
mother, it would have been the separation from his 
baby brother. 

“It is cruel, Mary, it is barbarous, to think of 
separating the children!” Mrs. Ludgate proteste). 

** Yes, mother, I know it seems so; but young 
children soon forget such griefs; and consider the 
circumstances: you say you can’t keep them both 
yourself, and Arthur isn’t rich, so we can't afford 
to take two children. It is evident that they must 
be separated, any way—and see how Charlie loves 
me. It would be cruel not to take the child.” 
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Finally Mrs. Wilton carried her point. It was 
hard—it seemed cruel, and may not have been well, 
but it was done for the best. 

A week afterwards the little rosy-faced and 
golden-haired boy, whose blue eyes laughed for 
every one, left the New England village fur the 
Southern home of his new mother. 

George remained with Mrs. Ludgate. After 
some months the effects of his strange, sad baby- 
life began to wear off, and for the first time he 
seemed a child. He showed no symptoms of for- 
getting little Charlie, however, and cried very 
bitterly at every letter his new friends received 
from the South, because they never brought Charlie 
back to him. His promise to his mother was 
graven on his memory; and one of his first acts 
after he had learned to write and to put sentences 
together, was to copy every word that had passed 
between them on that last Christmas eve, and then 
to paste it inside the lid of a little writing-desk he 





The Orphans. 


had wop at school asa prize. It was a pleasure to 
him to read all he had written there once every 
day. It seemed a tangible link between this and 
that other land from which his mother looked to 
see how he kept his promise. 





CHAPTER IV. 

WHEN will America recover from that dreadful 
tempest which shook her to the very heart in the 
spring of the ill-fated year 1861? Still she trembles 
and totters, and still her brave sons pour out their 
hearts’ best blood in defence of her rights. When, 
O when, just Heaven and Merciful King of all, 
will the fearful struggle cease ? 

In the same year, though in a later season, when 
our country cried aloud for help from her sons, 
and shuwed her Vuised and nakcd bosom to their 
pitying eyes, one of the many young hearts that 
had throbbed most ardently to join the fight was 
suddenly crushed, almost even unto death. 

From the day on which Mrs. Wilton had carried 
Tittle Charlie away his brother George had never 
beheld him. Mrs. Wilton had never since paid 
that yearly visit to her mother which had been her 
habit since her marriage. Various causes had con- 
spired to oecasion this; and though a visit from 
Charlie to his brother had often been promised, the 
fates seemed to have willed otherwise. 

On New-Year’s day of 1861 it had been finally 
settled that he should go North with his sister, as 
they called her, Phemie Wilton, Mrs. Wilton’s only 
child. But when the day came it was discovered 
that Charlie had privately enlisted in the Southern 
army, already forming. 

So Phemie went to her grandmother’s alone, and 
remained very quiet on the subject of Charlie’s 
non-appearance. 

This was not the first, nor fifth, nor sixth time 
that George had seen Phemie. She had often 
visited Mrs. Ludgate. But when last he had scen 
her she was a merry romping girl of fifteen. He 
had just returned from college, and looked on 
himself as a person of far too much consequence 
to notice Miss Phemie Wilton. 

But now the tables were turned. Phemie was a 
young lady; very handsome, very proud, and very 
brilliant. She played, sang, danced, to the utmost 
perfection in each art, and answered, even to her 
grandmother, to the name of Euphemia only. To 
less favored mortals she was Miss Wilton, a 
haughty and oftentimes dangerous young lady. 
Certainly, her treatment of George Granger was 
calculated to bewilder the mind of any young man 
to whom woman was an unstudied lesson. 

At first she was coldly but brilliantly captivating 
—fascinating him with her beauty, her accomplish- 
ments, and the wonderful melody of her rich voice. 
As day by day Jessened the distance between them 
she gradually unbent from her queenly dignity, 
only to charm still more with her smiling affabili- 
ty, Ler sweet low tones, and oftentimes her musical 
laughter. 

From the first George had loved; and now that 
this star had condescended to shine on him with so 
soft a radianc2 the hope he had hardly dared to 
nurture sprang at once to full maturity within his 
heart. He but waited a favorable moment, and the 
necessary courage, to lay his young, pure, noble 
heart at the feet of his idol, when, lo! Miss 
Euphemia was sud enly transformed into an icicle 
No marble image could have met his advances 
more insensibly. No frozen snow could have 
chilled him more than the white calm of her face, 
the stately glitter of her eyes. 

Poor George sought in vain for an explanation.of 
this extraordinary change. Fruitlessly he thought 
over every look, gesture, or word he had ever used 
toward her; blindly he groped for some light in 
this darkness, for some awakening from this dream. 
** Or was the past a dream, and am I row awake to 
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the reality ?” thought the poor fellow. “Be that 
as it may, I must have some explanation. This is 
killing: I can’t endure it.” 

That very day George made a clean breast of it; 
showed Euphemia his whole heart, and implored 
her to accept its offering. 

She sat quite still, listening to every word of the 
passionate appeal of her lover, each moment her 


fine face growing paler, her brow more haughty, | 


her lips more proudly curled in their cruel scorn, 
her dark eyes more scathing with their sharp light- 
nings, till when George finally seized her hand, 
and almost at her feet besought her to reveal to him 
once more, and for ever, the love he dared to hope 
he had discerned, she suddenly threw him from her 
with a sweep of her arm, and possessing herself of | 
the hand he had held, as though she feared the 
pestilence of his touch, uttered, with a sharp con- | 
tempt: 

“ This is too much—this is base—insulting! I | 
desire never to see you again, sir. Never dare to 
speak to me from this hour.” 

She was gone. 

He saw her vanish—like some glorious vision ' 
his soul had longed for since its birth. 

George was stunned. 

For some minutes he was speechless. He sank 
stupidly into the chair she had quitted. Instinct- 
ively his arm fell over the back of the chair where | 
hers had rested—his foot pressed the same spot of 
carpet hers had touched; his eyes still stared at ' 
the vacancy where she had disappeared. 

‘What have I done?” he muttered, after a. 
while. “Insult? Is my love an insult? Is the. 
whole pure worship of a man’s soul base—a thing 
to be spurned with contempt, mocked with scorn ?” 

He pressed his hand to his forehead. There 
were drops of cold sweat on it—his hair hung 
dimp about his brow and temples. A dreary 
smile flitted over his face; he shivered, and tried 
to laugh. A sound worse than a groan that laugh. 

“How I loved her! God! how I love her!” 

Then he staggered irom the room, and upstairs 
to his own chamber. 

All this time Euphemia, stretched on a lounge 
in her room, wept as if her heart would break, and 
wrung her hands in a wild agony and humiliation 
that was too dreadful for words—yet not so terrible 
as the silent, dead despair that succeeded the brief 
paroxysm of passion. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tne next day Phemie was ill, nor did she leave 
her room for several days—not, indeed, till after 
the arrival of her father, who came somewhat un- 
expectedly to D——, insisting on his daughter’s 
immediate return. 

George, meantime, had determined to join the 
Federal army. 

Mr. Wilton and his daughter left the North. 
Weeping bitterly, Euphemia bade adieu to her 
grandmother, whom she never might see again. 
Sadly she left the North, for her feelings were, 
like her mother’s, thoranghly . patrictio, she hud 
not a throb of sympathy wih the rebellious South, 
and shuddered at the thought of conflicts that 
were soon to deluge the country with blood. . 

George stood, pale and motionless, watching her 
adieus. Apparently he was looking out of the 
window, but he lost not one movement or glance 
of hers. It was over. She turned toward him for 
one moment—he looked at her yearningly, im- 
ploringly. How blind women can be! She bowed, 
and turned haughtily away. 

They parted without a word. 

Scarcely a week had elapsed after Euphemia’s 
departure when the Southerners offered that insult 
to the flag of Fort Sumter for which they have 
since wept such tears of blood! 

Who will forget the cry that rent the land, call- 
ing aloud to all who loved her to rise and fight in 
her cause? 

One of the first to answer that cry was George 
Granger; and bitter was the sorrow of kind Mrs. 
Ludgate, though she heard him with pride when 
he declared his intention of joining the army at 
once. 

And so George was in the heat of the war, and 
in the first little skirmishes distinguished himself 
alike for bravery and for kindness toward his foes. 
At Bull Run, at Williamsburg, at Fair Oaks, he 
received wounds, but recovered, and re-engaged; 
and at length found himseli raised to thé rank of 
colonel for the services he had rendered the 
country. 

May the world never again witness so bloody, so 
fearful a carnage as that of the battle of Antietam! 

For forty-eight hours one unceasing whistle of 
shot, scream of shell, and roar of cannon; only 
deadened for a moment by the beat of drums and 
the roll of martial music. 

Colonel Granger had gathered fresh laurels in 
that dreadful fight; and in the thickest of the din 
his daring bravery commanded the admiration of 
all his comrades in arms. Toward the close of the 
afternoon an incident occurred that changed the 
whole after current of his life. His horse had 
been shot under him, and hand to hand he fought 
with the bravest rebel he had yet encountered. 
This youth—his flashing blue eyes glaring ven- 
geance ani death, his pale brown hair blown back 
from his handsome face—opposed him furiously, 
but minute after minute showed that he was losing 
ground. North and South, men were suddenly at- 
tracted to witness this combat—at first by its fury, 
and then by the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the two warriors. George was darker, 
stronger and manlier; but the frank blue eyes, the 
brown hair (a shade darker than his foe's) the 
handsome face and ruddy complexion were the 
same. 

“ Charlie Granger has met his match,” said one 
of the spectators. 

George heard these words. They pierced his 
heart like a dagger. His arm dropped lifeless at 
his side—a groan burst from his lips, and at the 





same moment a thrust from his opponent laid him 
senseless on the bloodstained earth. 

It was but one of a score of wounds he had re- 
ceived that day; but it was not the wound that 
made his head swim, his eyes glaze and his heart 
stands still. In the groan that burst from his lips 
came the agonizing words, in a tone so dreadful it 
seemed to part soul and body : 

“Charlie, my brother! oh, my brother!” 

A moment Charlie stood over him, exultant— 
then turned away to new conflicts. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WovunbDeD, weak and senseless, poor George 
was taken prisoner. 

The manner in which our hapless soldicrs have 
been treated as prisoners of war is too well known, 
and too painful to the sympathetic heart to be 
dwelt on. 

At first George fared no better than his fellows; 
but it pleased his kind fate that he should not 
suffer long. After ten days of delirium, that 
seeme: about to terminate in death, he awoke to 
reason and found himself on an easy and comfort- 


| able couch 3 while a woman whom he had never ex- 


pected to behold again was seated in the armchair 
beside his bed, and a face—the first sight of which 
sent all his newly recovered senses ia a whirl— 
looked anxiously at him. 

How he stared; how wildly he passed his thiu 
and pale hand over his brow; then, with a cry of 
joy, sprang up, only to fall back half-fainting, 
among the snowy pillows, scarce whiter than his 
own pallid face. 

** You must be very quiet, you must not move,” 
siid the voice of his lovely vision, ‘‘and the doc- 
tor says that you must not even speak.” 

To enforce this command, she placed the tips of 
two taper fingers over his lips, and uttered a low 
admonitory “ hush.” 

‘One word—only one word—is it Euphemia— 
Miss Wilton ?” 

Miss Wilton crimsoned all over her pale, ex- 
quisite face. 

“It is Euphemia,”’ she said, with a choked utter- 
ance. 

George said no more. 

She had forbidden him. Besides, he was yet be- 
wildered by all about him. So he lay in a quiet 
dream of love a:.d happiness, gazing on Phemie. 

And this was the burthen of his thoughts. 

“She loves me! I know not why, or how, or 
what may be the explanation of her strange con- 
duct. But she is here—she watches beside me— 
she does not look angrily—she loves me—that is 
enough.” 

It was well it was enough, for poor George was 
very weak, and when he tried to talk a little later 
in the afternoon, he could scarcely utter a word, 
and Phemie was obliged once more to insist on 
silence. 

“Where am I, Miss Wilton?” he asked, “‘an- 
swer me—satisfy me, and I promise to be wholly 
obedient to you.” < ’ 

“You are in my mother’s house, Mr. Granger; 
and now I insist on silence.” 

** And Charlie, my brother ?” 

Euphemia grew still paler. 

‘** Charlie we trust is safe. God grant it. We 
know of no evil having happened to him.” 

She turned away, and for a moment her face was 
buried in her handkerchief. But when she turned 
again towards George it was quite calm. 

A mist swam before his eyes—a deadly fear for 
his brother’s safety smote his heart; then, at sight 
of her emotion, a pang of jealousy struck a keener 
agony te his soul. 

**She loves him—loves my brother. For his sake 
she is kind tome. Fool! idiot! not to have seen 
it before. Lost—lost to me forever. Oh! Heaven 
be merciful, let me die now. No—no! I cannot 
die. I am farther from death now than in the 
thickest of the battle. The wretched—the utterly 
forsaken cannot die. Well, God help me to bear 
it. And mother, sweet mother in Heaven, I re- 
member your words! Now—now I resign all to 
him!”’ 

With a deep sob of anguish he turned his face to 
the wall, and feigned to sleep. 

After afew minutes of perfect silence, Phemie 
went and stood by the bed, looking at him. Very 
pale, but calm and tranquil was the face she looked 
on, and but for the gentle rise and fall of the cover 
lid over his bosom, she might have thought him 
dead. 

A spasm of agony swept over her splendid face, 
and two great scalding tears rolled down from the 
dark eyes that however speedily veiled themselves 
under their lids to prevent any farther exhibition 
of such feeling. 

She turned away and hastily left the room. 

Notwithstanding the grief that now seemed to 
crush poor George’s heart more heavily than ever, 
he slowly improved in health. On the very day 
that he was at length able to hobble around the 
room, and to venture downstairs, the family re- 
ceived news of a terrible defeat to the rebel ermy, 
and learned also that Charlie had been wounded. 
It was in one sense painful intelligence, yet. it 
brought secret comfort both to Mrs. Wilton and to 
Georve. 

To George, because he could now hope once 
more to have the society of that brother so deeply 
loved, so long separated from him. To Mrs. Wil- 
ton, because, dearly as she loved her adopted son, 
yet she loved her country better; and now, though 
she said nothing of her loyal sentiments, she could 
not but be glad that he was incapacitated to fight 
against her native North, in the vain hope of dis- 
solving the Union that she so idolized. 

In the course of a week after this news arrived 
at Richmond, Charlie was brought home from the 
hospital, even as his wounded brother had becn be- 
fore him, through the influence of Mr. Wilton. 

The meeting bitween the two brothers was a 
most touching one. 
anguish and horror when he Jearned who it was 





Charlie was overwhelmed with | 


with whom he had fought so desperately, and how 
it was that he had been able to vanquish and strike 
down a brother on the field of battle. With heart 
and voice both brothers cursed the dark fate of a 
country divided against itself, where brothers 
spilled each other’s blood, and men slew the sone 
and husbands of their sisters. Wounded, disabled, 
weak and heartstricken, Charlie swore to enter no 
more the murderous cor. flict, and for ever abjured 
his place in the rebel army. —~ 

It would have been hard-to say which of the in- 
valids received the most attention from Phemie. 
But George thought he detected in every move- 
ment, look, or word of hers toward Charlie the 
sizn of a deeper, tenderer interest than she felt for 
any other. And it was a most exquisite torture to 
him to see and know that this brother so loved, so 
idolized, was the being from whom he was to re- 
ceive the hardest blow of a cruel fate. 

As to Charlie, he every day became more be- 
wildered by the mysterious conduct of his brother. 

** Why does he act so strangely to me?” he con- 
stantly questioned himself. ‘‘ At one time more 
gentle than even a sister could be, tender as the 
fondest mother. The next, constrained, cold or 
haughty, or recklessly gay. What canI have done? 
Is it the memory of that luckless blow struck by a 
brother’s hand ?” 

And querying thus, Charlie worried himself into 
a fever; his wounds became angry and inflamed; 
and George, forgetting for a time the mad jealousy 
he could not choose but feel, was all remorse that 
he had dared, even in thought, to grudge him that 
gorgeous pearl for which his own heart pined—- 
Euphemia Wilton. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Nor was the behavior of Euphemia such as to 
appear quite natural and rational to a casual looker- 
on. George was no sooner out of all danger, and 
rapidly recovering from his wounds, than she again 
became the haughty, cold, almost repellant Miss 
Wilton, who had so puzzled and so maddened him 
at D—. 

“T understand her scorn and anger now,” he 
thought; ‘I am no longer amazed that she should 
have been offended—even insulted by my proposals 
—though she is the victim of a mistake. Loving 
Charlie, and beloved again by him, as is only too 
evident, she doubtless supposed I was aware of their 
mutual attachment—en -agement—through her 
grandmother. Having such an idea, how repulsive 
must have seemed my love to her! But I will un- 
deceive her. She will respect though she cannot love 
me; and I will at least have the joy of knowing she 
no longer despises me.” 

Full of this thought, George, that same day, re- 
quested an interview with Euphemia. 

It was granted. 

Nerving himself to the task of again referring to 
the subject of his love, he began: “‘I beg your in- 
dulgence, Miss Euphemia, for a few moments. I 
was not aware that you loved my brother—” 

She interrupted him with scornful impatience. 

“T thank you. You must have thought mine a 
most gentle and affectionate disposition. Brought 
up together since my birth, how is it possible 1 
should not love Charlie ?” 

“Certainly—I understand that, Miss Wilton 
But you don’t comprehend me. I mean, of course, 
that I was not aware you and my brother were 
lovers.” 

“ What !—Lovers !” 

“And that you were under an engagement of 
marriage to each other,” George continued, gravely. 

This view of the subject quite upset Phemie's 
calm dignity. She gave way to an uncontrollable 
fit of merriment. 

“T ask pardon with all my heart, Mr. Granger; 
but if you knew how absurd—how ridiculous—oh, 
dear! I would as soon think of marrying papa!” 
and again she was overcome by the absurdity of the 
idea, and gave way to unrestrained laughter. 

“If this is so,” said George, at last, ‘‘ Iam more 
amazed than ever, and can in no way account for 
your perplexing conduct.” 

“« My perplexing conduct!” ejaculated Miss Wil- 
ton, with some hauteur. ‘‘MayI beg for an ex- 
planation ?” 

“You are entitled to it. Remembering the 
scorn with which you rejected my offer of marriage 
from me, I was led to suppose, seeing your devo- 
tion to Charlie, that you were under a promise of 
marriage to him, and baving thought me aware of 
it, had despised me for trying to prefer myself before 
my brother.” 

“Mr, Granger, why refer to an insult that I would 
willingly forget for ever ?”’ 

“Insult? What can you mean, Miss Wilton, by 
calling my honest, honorable love, an insult? Iam 
calmer now than when you last spoke thus to me, 
and I demand an explapation.” 

**It is I, sir, who have the right to dothat. And 
I ask how you dare—the affianced husband of 
another woman—to speak to me, Euphemia Wil- 
ton, of love ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. Your words per- 
plex me. I only know that I am affianced to no 
one—nor have I ever spoken of love to any woman 
save yourself.” 

* George!” 

Her dark eyes glistened with a joyous light, glad- 
ness glowed all over her beautiful face, and the 
tone in which she pronounced that single word— 
that dear, loved name—was like a sudden gush of 
delicious music. 

She stepped toward him. Involuntarily her arms 
opened to him; then in the next moment dropped 
heavily at her side, and she stood frozen to the 
floor. 

“No, I dare not believe it,” she murmured; 
“Mary Hillyard said he was to marry her!” 

** By all my most sacred, passionate love for you, 
Phemie, I never felt for, or spoke to the woman 
you have named, aught but the merest commdén- 
place friendship.” 

She looked into his handsome face, his deep, 





—————— 
earnest eyes, and could no longer doubt hi 
or her own happiness. De is tat 

She flung herself into his arms—her own 
him closely, passionately—her head lay 
bosom, and her heart beat so wildly that she Searee 
could breathe. 

“Oh, can you ever forgive me, George? If you 
only knew what I suffered—it almost broke 7, 
heart.” y 

* Then you do love me ?” 

“Love you, and you can ask me, George? (), 
my love! my own—my heart’s idol! Mine, min. 
mine own!” : 

It was something to have—this girl’s love, whe, 
once she knew she possessed his. It enveloped 
him in its own splendor—it wrapt him in its pure 
bright flame; any other love than his own woulj 
have paled before its power and passion. And 1 
forgetting all else in the bliss of loving and being 
loved, these two were deaf to the sound of a 
supporting the wounded soldier that hobbled in, and 
to the lighter footsteps of two others that {j. 
lowed. 

“Well!” cried out Charlie, cheerily, “I’m very 
glad you two have concluded to act like sensipj. 
people at last. I foresaw the necessity of gy: 
mutual confidence, a few days ago.” 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. Wilton exclaimed jy 
triumph to her husband, “I hope you'll believe me. 
another time. I told you it was so.” 

“Weil, bless my soul! I am astonished, Mary, 
upon my life! Why, you two young people, | 
thought you hated each other all this time. Except 
when Mr. Granger was an invalid, I never hear 
you speak civilly te him, Phemie. Now, own th 
truth, didn’t you hate each other ?” 

“Oh, dear, no, father,” cried Phemie, glancing 
at George, while a rich blush that made her lovely 
cheeks vie with the freshest and reddest of roges 
crimsoned her face. 

‘Oh, dear, no, father!” echoed George. 

“Father to you—you great six foot Vandal? 
how dare you—” 

“Please, papa,” interposed Phemie, with the 
gentlest voice and the sweetest smile. 

“Yes, ‘please, papa,’ that’s the way with you, 
always. Well, well, take each ether, and be happy 
in Heaven's name; and may God forgive the first 
man or woman who ever tries to cloud your su. 
shine—it’s more thanIcando! As to you, George 
Granger, you’re a happy man; for, saving her 
mother, I never saw a woman who was fit to holds 
candle to your future wife.” 
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BOMBARDMENT OF GRAND GULF. 


ANOTUER fruitless bombardment has been 
added to that of Charleston, the only result being 
more evidence of the splendid fighting qualities of 
our navy, both as regards men and ships. The cor 
respondent of the New York Daily Times, writing 
from the scene of action on the very day the engage- 
ment took place, says: 

“ This morning, April 29, at eight 0% lock, our long- 
delayed attack upon Grani Gulf commenced, al 
seven of the gunboats—Benton (flagship), Lafayette, 
Tuscumbia, Carondelet, Mound City, Pittsburg and 
Louisville—participating, and the fight continued 
until nearly one o’clock Pp. M., lasting almost five 
hours. The place was, very Properly, reported by 
Admiral Farragut as very strong. We found it s. 
The enemy had at least 20 guns favorably posted in 
casemates and behind earthworks of the most formi- 
dable description. They fought, too, with character. 
istic tenacity and courage. Our gunboats, however, 
were too much for them. One after the other was 
silenced by the direct firing at close quartere from the 
rifle Parrotts, and tne 11-inch and 9-inch Dahlgrens— 
the guns, large and smal), which compose the arm 
ment of the gunboat ficet. At one P. M. only asim 
gle gun, protected by a casemate, on the bluff nearest 
to Big Black river, responded, at long a d nervous 
intervals, to our fire, and the place was taken, to all 
intents and purposes, so far as silencing the rebel 
guns was concerned. All that was wanted to com 
plete the victory was for the 15,000 troops, whic 
were lying on board of trausports three miles above, 
to land, according to the Cp pe and occupy the 
en2my’s works under cover of our guns. Why they 
did not do this—why they remained spectators to the 
scene, and why, after five hours of as hard sue 
cessful fighting as has been done during the war, 
the gunboats were withdrawn—are questions | m 
unable to answer. The Tuscumbia remained at a cor 
siderable distance below the batteries, while all the 
rest proceeded up stream, Within two hours—whilt 
Iam now writing—some hundred and odd men may 
be seen by the giass, busily en repairing thelr 
dilapidated works, and apparently remounting ther 


uns. 
S “The troops, at a late hour in the afternoon, are @ 
the march to a point below Grand Gulf, on :he Lout 
iana side, from which, itis reported, they are 10 ¥ 
ferried across by the transports, which will go dow 


. 
ar the gunboats have received some injury, i 
not one has been materially damaged or crippl 
The Lafayette, Tuscumbia, Pittsburg, Mound (iy, 
Carondelet, Louisville—all went in and fought 
rebel batteries, head, stern and broadside; firs ~ 
stream, then up stream; then ro them 
still basin formed by the outlet of Big Black,» - 
200 yards or less of the rebel casemates. The Mo ; 
City actually laid herself ashore directly opposite 
one of the most formidable batteries, and kept a 
at it un'il every rebel gunner had left. The Bey 
(flagship) did terrible execution with her guns. 
firing of the Lafayette was exceedingly accu ’ 
shot from her 11-inch Dahlgrens completely up! 
ting one of the largest of the rebel guns. bet 
“ First-Master Bryant, a New Yorker by birt, - 
who fought all through the Crime n war, mold 
ceived a medal from the British Government, hast 
his guns with remarkable skill and judgmen. ra 
was c mplimented several times by Capt. W: fa 
his excellent shots. The Benton fired over oh 
rounds, the Lafayette over 300, The number of row 
fired by all the boats must have exceeded 4.000. il 
rebels were not backward in returning ihe + 
the boats give unmistakable evidence. The 
was hit over 50 times, the Lafayette 28 times. -— 
Lafayette received a shot in her hull, exploding” 4 
the magazin2. The Benton had cigut killed —~ 
wounded, Pittsburg six killed, and Tuscumbia 
killed and a number wounded.” 





of the Scotch 


Tue tranquillity and phlegm 


“ to 
in the most extraordinary circumstances brings 


mind,” says Colman, in his Random Records, 
incredible tale of the Scotchman’s tumble irombert 
the ae houses in the old owe of Brat . 
He sli , says the legend, off the age 
itation 16 stories high, and when midws ia 
scent through the air, he arrived at a lodger 
out at a window of the eighth floor, to bg sh 
acquaintance, he observed en passant, ‘Eh, © 
man, sic a fa’ as I shall hae!’ ” 
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— . 
ON THE DEATH OF A BROTHER. 
I. 
{ le is broken—one seat is forsaken, 
ay ved from the tree of our true love is 
shaken, 
One heart from among us no longer shall 
thrill 
ith j ef at our ill. 
With joy at our gladness, or gri 
+e | lonely and lowly, are slumbering now, 
The light of his glances, the pride of his 
brow ; 
Weep! sadly and long shall we listen in vain 
To hear the soft tones of his welcome again. 


nn. 
oh! who can forget the mild glance of his 


smile, 

O’er lips moved with friendship and feeling 
the while ; 

The eye’s deep enchantment, dark, dream- 
like and clear, 

In the glow of its gladness—the shade of its 
tear? 


And how noble his features, while over the 


whole 

Played the hues of his heart, and the sun- 
shine of soul ; 

And the tones of his voice, like the music 
which seems 

Murmured Jow in our ears by the angel of 
dreams. 

As a cloud of the sunset, slow melting in 
Heaven— 

Asa star that is lost when the daylight is 
given— 

Asaglad dream of slumber, which wakens 
in bliss, 

He hath gone to the world of the holy from 
this. 





THE STORY 


HIS OWN MURDER! 


As the Traveller told it. 





CHAPTER I. 


Fittinc his glass and passing the bottle to 
pe, the stranger began as follows: 
For the last twenty years I have been a traveller. 
Travelling for the sake of travelling is my mono- 
mania. Iam well known, and, I may add, respected 
by nearly every conductor, steamboat captain, ticket 
clerk, hotel keeper and cabman in the whole country, 
North, South, East and West. You asked me if I 
hadever met with any strange adventures in my 
peregrinations, and I answered, yes! We've the 
shank of the night before us, and to pass the time 
I will tell you the strangest of them all, perhaps, if 
you like. e 
“T shall be delighted.” 
Well, then—you’ll excuse my plain way of telling 
ithere goes for the story of my own murder. 
He looked at my face of blank amazement, with 
a smile, and continued : 
Don't be afraid; I’m not a ghost, as you'll find 
out before I’ve done. Some—no matter how many 
—years ago, I was travelling on a Western railway. 
When I journey by rail, I always ride in the smoking 
car, and did so onthatoccasion. There were about 
a dozen people in the car, only one of whom, how- 
ever, s range fo say, I was at all acquainted with. 
This one was a poor shambling, seedy, but thor- 
oughly honest and good-hearted fellow, who picked 
up @ precarious living by acting very minor parts 
in the Western theatres. I knew him only through 
having once assisted him, and having, at the same 
time, been a witness to his scrupulous honesty un- 
der very trying circumstances. 
I occupied the entire seat against the front of the 
car upon which I had made myself into a sort of 
bundle with the design of taking a nap. My back 
was toward the engine, and the poor actor sat, 
facing me, alongside of a verdant-looking youth 
whom I took for the son of a hoosier farmer. 
When the conductor came to examine the tickets, 
the young hoosier, having none, took out a dirty 
wallet, evidently heavily filled, and paid his fare 
with a great fumbling of greasy banknotes, putting 
the ticket he received into the wallet. Shortly 
afterward he went to sleep. 
A moment or two later, the poor actor got up and 
took another seat nearer the stove. 
His place was almost immediately occupied by a 
all, black-whiskered, handsome man, who had been 
‘tanding gazing out of the front door of the car for 
‘ome time. 
Tcould not sleep, but lay with my face in deep 
shadow, and my eyes closed, though I opened them 
intervals, and gazed mechanically at the hand- 
dome man and the lank-faced youth in front of me. 
We were not far from a station when, unclosing 
my eyes, in this manner, I distinctly beheld the 
black-whiskered stranger perform a sleight-of-hand 
operation on the person of the hoosier lad beside 
him, though I could not detect its preeise result. 

Being furiously given to minding my own busi- 
hess, I lay perfectly still, resolved to await the 
' urse of events. 

In a few moments the duct 
und demanded the tickets. 

The hoosier youth woke up and put his hand in 
his pocket. 

“My wallet’s gone!” he cried, turning as white 
23a sheet, 
‘on in your other pockets,” said the con- 

The youth rammaged his garments feverishly. 
. Tain't nowhere!” he exclaimed. “It’s gone! 
“emebody's took it! It’s you!” he cried, in a ter- 





again entered 





ribly excited manner, turning upon the man beside 
him. 


“Sir!” exclaimed the stranger, with haughty in- 
dignation; then suddenly changing his tone, he 
said, kindly, “I forgive you, my lad, it is quite 
natural you should be excited, but I forgive you, 
my boy; but I fancy you had better ask that person 
near the stove for your pocket-book; he ‘eft you 
rather suddenly,” and he pointed to the poor actor. 
Everybody’s attention was instantly directed to 
this new and far more sugpicious-looking party, but 
before the poor fellow could find voice to repel the 
accusation, I sat up, and said, calmly, to the con- 
ductor : 

“He is innocent, Mr. Smith; I will be respon- 
sible fo his honesty—” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the tall man, eyeing me with 
a malicious scowl. “Indeed! And he will be re- 
sponsible for yours, I suppose ?” 

I returned his look with a quiet smile, as I re- 
plied: ‘Mr. Smith will take that responsibility, I 
think (the conductor said ‘ Rather!’ very quickly), 
but you had better find a voucher for yourself, as I 
accuse you, and ‘no other, of stealing the young 
man’s wallet!” 

The man sprang up as if about to assault me, but 
I rose more quickly than he, and looking straight 
into his eyes, added, slowly : 

“ I saw you do it!” 

He turned very pale, and clapt his nand in his 
bosom, but several of the other passengers, all of 
whom were crowding round, by this time, flung 
themselves between us, and in another minute he 
was safely secured. 

When he found himself fast, he literally foamed 
at the mouth with rage for a few moments; then 
became as suddenly calm, while the conductor, after 
feeling on his person for a minute, drew forth from 
his bosom the missing wallet. It had evidently 
been his intention to make away with this, and not 
to draw a weapon on me, when he had thrust his 
own hand in his breast. 

At the station, where we had now arrived, he 
was handed over to the police, with a succinct ac- 
count of the robbery. 

As he was led away, he turned back, and shaking 
his manacled fist at me, said in a deep voice of 
hate: 

*“T’ve marked you, by G——!” 

I may say, without boast, however, that his 
threat did not at all discompose me. 

Here the narrator paused to refill his glass. 

“But where is the murder?’’ I asked, rather 
impatiently. 

** All in guod time,” answered he. “As this is 
a sort of story, we'll divide it into chapters; and 
so, here’s to— 


CHAPTER II. 


The toast being duly honored, he proceeded : 

Several years—three, I think—after that little 
episode, I was steaming up the Mississippi. Seeing 
my old friend Capt. Brown’s boat at the wharf as 
we stopped at K——, and learning that the freight 
we were to take aboard would detain our own for 
an hour at least, I went ashore to call on the old 
fellow, at his snug residence on the hill. 

As I walked leisurely up the steep street, past 
the principal hotel, I saw, smoking a cigar on the 
verandah, a tall, handsome, fashionably-dressed 
man, with a heavy black moustache and goatee, 
whose face seemed strangely familiar tome. As 
the smoker did not appear to recognize or even to 
see me, I indulged myself with a good long look at 
him, and before I had left the hotel half a square 
behind me, I perfectly remembered, in spite of the 
altered style of beard, the hero of the sleight-of- 
hand operation on the hoosier lad’s wallet three 
years before. 

However, being, as I have previously remarked, 
strongly addicted to minding my own business, I 
thought no further on this subject, but rang Capt. 
Brown’s bell, and received a hearty welcome from 
him and his fair daughter Sallie, for whom, by-the- 
bye, I had long felt a “‘ sneaking kindness.” 

I found the captain’s house in that state of ad- 
mired disorder which is popularly known as “‘ topsy- 
turvy,” and Miss Sallie herself, surrounded by a 
“ sea of trouble,” in the shape of articles of feminine 
apparel, baskets, bandboxes and “ sich.” 

“ What’s going on here, Brown ?” I asked, nearly 
stepping into a basket of gauzy wares just ‘‘ done 
up.” ‘I shouldthink my old flame Miss Sallie was 
about to desert me for ever and get married.” 

“You've hit it, Jones!” cried the captain, gaily. 
You've got to pocket an everlasting mitten now, 
my boy. Sallie’s bespoke.” 

At this juncture the damsel beat a hasty retreat 
to the back room. 

“*Who’s the happy man ?” I inquired, glumly. 

‘Col. Mortimer Bilks,” answered the captain, 
making a slight grimace. 

“Shade of Titmouse, what a name! 
he ?” 

“Well,” answered Brown, slowly, “ that’s what I 
don’t exactly know—I mean, I haven’t seen his 
family papers, you know, nor—— But let’s take 
a walk and smoke a cigar, and I'll tell you all 
about it; for, upon my soul! I’m considerably up 
a tree on the entire matter.” 

“* Here’s how the thing stands,” began the captain, 
as we walked slowly down the hill: . “ Sallie is a 
mighty heady girl, as you know, and since her 
mother’s death she rules me as if I was her young 
one instead of her being mine. Well, she would 
ge down to New Orleans with me last trip, and 
while we were there she was introduced to this 
Col. Bilks. It is a shaky name, that’s a fact. 
Worse than Brown, by a long shot-——” 

“Or even Jones!”’ said I. 

“ Or even—beg your pardon,” echoed the captain, 
checking himself immediately. ‘ However, Sallie 
met him, and fell in love with him at first signt. 
He is a handsome, agreeable, lofty sort of chap, 
there’s no denying it, and, in spite of his name be- 
longs to a rich Virginia family, and has ever so 
many niggers——” 

“* How do you know all this?” I inquired, inter- 
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rupting him, for I knew Brown was one of the most 
credulous of mortals, believing everybody as honest 
as he was himself, until compelled to confess the 
contrary by ocular demonstration. 

“* How do I know it? Why, he told me so him- 
self. And besides, he was hand and glove with 
some of the biggest cotton men there, and expects 
to go into the buying business in the fall, when he 
will be able to dispose of one of his Virginia 
plantations.” 

“Well, what are your objections to him, then, 
Brown?” I asked, having half made up my mind 
already that the fellow was a cheat. 

“Why the thing was so confounded sudden! 
You see we weren’t but a week in Orleans, and 
Sallie couldn’t know much of the colonel’s disposi- 
tion, and notwithstanding his look and manners, 
hang me if I can altogether take tohim. But he 
was as far gone as Sallie, for he would make the 
trip up with us, and they fixed the entire thing on 
the way, so that Sallie sent him to me the evening 
before we reached home to tell me she had accepted 
him. And when I tried to argue with Sallie she 
pnt her foot down, and said if I didn’t let her have 
her own way she’d run away with him. And so 
she would; for her mother left her five thousand 
dollars in her own right, and a deuce of a spirit 
besides. And so what could I do but let her have 
her own way and pay the damages? What do you 
think about it, Jones, really now ?” . 

“T think it decidedly ‘fishy,’ my friend. Did you 
ask any of your friends in New Orleans about the 
colonel ?” 

“Yes; I asked our firm and the clerk of the hotel. 
The firm said the colonel had letters from first-rate 
parties north, and hadn’t drawn anything, and the 
clerk said he paid like a gentleman. Everybody 
spoke well of him—except Aarons, the old Jew 
sample-buyer, and he only said, ‘ Take care of the 
cunnelsh, Misher Prown!’ But he always suspects 
everybody that isn’t a Jew.” 

“Ah! Aarons said ‘take care,’ did he?” mut- 
tered I, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And when is the wedding 
to be ?” 

“The day after to-morrow. You must stay and 
see it. I want you to stand by me.” 

* Walk as far as the boat, and I will think of it. 
Where is the expectant bridegroom, by-the-bye ?” 

We had just reached the front of the hotel. 
Brown looked up, and, catching a glimpse of a tall 
man seated smoking in the balcony, exclaimed: 

“ There he is!” 

I also looked up and once more recugnised the 
handsome pickpocket of the smoking-car. 

“ Let’s go in and I'll introduce you,” said the 

captain. 
“Not now,” I replied, perceiving that we had 
not attracted the attention of Colonel Bilks, whose 
back was, in fact, partly toward us. ‘‘ We've scarce 
time to catch the boat and get my valise, for I be- 
lieve I will stay a day or two with you, Brown.” 

** Glad to hear it. Come ahead, then.” 

And we hastened to the wharf. 

My valise was svvn travelling toward the cap- 
tain’s house on the shoulder of a stout black boy, 
while I went aboard Brown’s steamer with him at 
my own request. When we were fairly ensconced 
in his private room, I opened on the captain as 
follows : 

“ Brown, you know I have always had a decided 
talent for minding my own business ?” 

He nodded. 

“Well, I consider my friend’s business as my 
own. sometimes, and yours is a case of this sort. 
Therefore, my friend, I assure you that Colonel 
Mortimer Bilks is a precious rascal, and a common 
thief!” 

The captain sprang up and instantly fell back 
into his chair again, as if I had knocked him into 
it. 

“Wha—what the—the—what do you mean?” 

ped he. 

“ Just what I say, and can prove, I trust. Listen 
to me, Brown.” And I told him the story of the 
hoosier’s wallet. When I had done, he drew two 
or three long breaths, and then grasping both my 
hands, wrung them hard, and fervently ejaculated : 
“Thank God for bringing you here, Jones! Thank 
God for it!” 

“But,” added he, after a few moments silence, 
“ are you sure, quite certain, this is the same man ? 
The éther wore whiskers, you know, and——” 

“Bah! I’m not to be humbugged by a beard! I 
tell you he is the same man. I will swear to him 
before any court here or hereafter. However, to 
make assurance doubly sure, I think I can give 
you other proof of his being animpostor. The Jew 
Aarons is my debtor for a somewhat important ser- 
vice, as it most opportunely chances, and if, as I 
fancy from his warning to you, he knows this Sig- 
nor Bilks, he will tell me so. Come to the tele- 
graph office.” In ten minutes I had written and 
sent the following dispatch : 

K. Oct.— 18— 

Mr. Levi Aarons, No. — —— st. N. Orleans. 

Is Col. Mort— Bil-s a rascal? If so, speak for 
sake of Brown and of Jacob Jones. 

Answer immediately. 

In three quarters of an hour we received the an- 


swer, as follows : 
N. 0., Oct.— 18— 


Jacob Jones, Esq., K. Office. 

Yes! forger and thief. Police on his track. If 
at K, nab him. L. Aarons. 

“Will this do, Brown ?” I asked, as we left the 
office. 

“I'll go and shoot the villain this minute!” 
cried the captain furiously. 

“ Hold hard!. And Sallie ?” 

“‘That’s so!” he exclaimed, striking his brow 
with his clenched hand. ‘‘ What’s to be done ?” 

* Leave it to me. For Sallie’s sake I would’nt 
like the scamp arrested here. We had better send 
him off quietly, and let the police take their chance 
of catching him further up. Come along and in- 
troduce me to the colonel, but above all, keep 
cool,” 


When we reached the hotel, Colonel Mortimer 
Bilks had finished his cigar, and was in his room 
dressing for his evening visit to his betrothed. 

We waited for him in the public parlor. Pre- 
sently he came in resplendent. I was standing with 
my back to the door, looking out of the window. 
He saluted the captain most cordially, then said, 
looking round the room : 

“But where is your friend, my dear captain? 
The waiter said you had a friend with you.” 

“ There he is at the window,” answered the cap- 
tain, evidently refraining with great difficulty from 
knocking him down. 

** Jones, let me introduce you to Colonel Bilks.” 

I turned, and looking him full in the face, said: 
“T am glad to renew my acquaintance with Colonel 
Bilks,” then going nearer to him, I added, “es- 
pecially as it enables me to furnish him with a piece 
of information which may be of eminent service to 
him,” and I handed him the Jew’s dispatch. 

The man had recognized me at once, and had 
involuntarily started a pace backward when I turned 
toward him. But his coolness returned while I 
spoke, and after glancing at the dispatch, he handed 
it back with an admirably feigned mixture of per- 
plexity and offended dignity, saying loftily : 

“I really do not understand you, sir! 1s this a 
joke, Brown? This gentleman is a total stranger 
to me, and this mysterious dispatch refers——” 

“Tt refers,” began the captain in a savage tonc, 
but I stopped him, and replied quietly—for the par- 
lor was tolerably full of people, and an exposé was, 
if possible, to be avoided there—‘“‘it refers to Col- 
onel Mortimer Bilks—Corger and whilom picker of 
young hoosiers’ pockets, on whose track the officers 
of justice now are, and who is wise enough to un- 
derstand that the more speedily and quietly he can 
effect his exit from this town, the greater will be 
the chances of his escaping the grip of the law.” 

While I was speaking thus in a low but distinct 
voice, the fellow kept glanciug furtively round the 
room, determined perhaps, in the event of seeing 
that the other guests were sufficiently occupied and 
distant, to wreak his vengeance on me there and 
then, for thus a second time baffling his villainy. 

But he perceived the madness of such an at- 
tempt, and resolving doubtless to await a better 
opportunity, accepted my hint in the calmest man- 
ner imaginable, by saying aloud: 

“T’m very much obliged to you, I’m sure, and 
will attend to it at once. Pray make my excuses 
to Miss Sallie, captain. Aw revoir!” and he grace- 
fully retired with a smiling wave of the hand. 

**Q-o-h!” groaned the captain, sinking into a 
chair, “and to have to let the scoundrel go! I 
wish I had shot him, after all!” 

“Pooh! he'll not get away very far. I'll tele- 
graph a word to Aaronsto-night. Let’s go up and 
prepare Sallie, come!” 

As we stepped out upon the sidewalk the colonel 
was getting into a carriage. He turned half round 
as we passed him, and with the same voice and 
and tone with which he ked spoken at the railway 
atatien-three years before, said : 

“You'll bear my mark yet—you! There’s a 
double score to settle now!” 

I made no reply, and in another moment the 
carriage whirled Colonel Mortimer Bilks out of 
sight. 

Five days after that he was caught in Chicago.” 

Here my companion made another pause, and 
again helping himself to the Burgundy drank a 
long draught. 

As I filled my glass in turn i could not help re- 
peating: “‘ But there’s nothing like murder in your 
story yet.” 

* Not as yet,” he replied, “ but you shall have it 
now, as succinctly as may be, in 


CHAPTER III. 


ApovuT a year after my adventure at K—— I 
was travelling on horseback through a portion of 
Arkansas. I had baited my horse at a sort of hut 
that served for a tavern, about six miles back, and 
was leisurely pursuing my way toward another and 
much better place of accommodation for mar and 
beast some eight or nine miles further on. 

The path I followed was faintly marked, and the 
day declined apace. Absorbed in thought, I 
trusted entirely to the instinct of my horse for 
guidance, and was scarce conscious of the objects 
that passed before my unobservant eyes. I was 
entirely alone, and unarmed; for the route I 
travelled was not considered dangerous, though 
very solitary and unfrequented. Thus listlessly 
jogging on I had just passed from under the 
shadows of a gigantic chestnut tree that stood in 
lone majesty a little off the wayside, when I was 
aroused by the tramp of a horse ahead of me, and 
in another moment a stranger, whose steed was 
evidently much fatigued, came up, and in a voice 
rendered hoarse by rage or liquor, or both, de- 
manded how far it was to the next tavern. 

The man’s voice, even in its partial disguise, 
gave me a strange thri]], but I merely replied that 
it was about eight miles, I thought. As I spoke, 
the strange horseman peered curiously at me, in 
the gathering twilight, from under his shadowy 
broad-brimmed slouch-hat, and the instant after he 
broke out into a savage laugh, exclaiming at the 
same time: 

“ Aha! so I’ve got you atlast, Mr. Jones! Now, 
—— you! I’ll settle your score, if I hang to-mor- 
row for it!” 

Ashe said or rather howled these words (with 
much more blasphemy than I am willing to re- 
peat), he drew a pistol from his pocket and levelled 
it at me. 

€Continued on page 158.) 


—SE———S—= 


Tue familiar expression ‘‘ Humbug,” is a 
corruption of the word “ Hamburg,” and originated 
in the following manner: Dur:ng a period when war 
a on the Continent, so many false reports ard 





ng bulletins were fabricated at Hamburg, that at 
length, when any one would signify bis dist lic! of a 
statement, he would say, “‘ You had that from Hem- 
burg;” and thus “That is Hamburg,” or humbug, 
| became a common expression of incredulity, 
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JUNE. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Sure, sun ef the summer! bloom, roses ef 
June! 
Bring joy to the senses, and health to the 
brain: 
Our ears ache with cries from each Southern 
lagoon, 
Our hearts ache with news from the fields 
of the slain; 
Bring us balm for the pain. 


Shine, sun of the summer! blow wind of the 
*- West! 
And hurl these black battle-clouds back to 
the wave, 
Where, with seals of destruction on forehead 
and breast— 
The scourge of our nation, that shame of 
the brave— 
Charleston cowers by her grave! 


Shine, sun of the summer! smite, sword of 
the free! 
Smite well, till the coiled serpent shudder- 
ing dies, 
Till war heaves no more the deep breast of 
the sea, 
And the white rose of peace o’er our land 
shall arise, 
Wooing dew from the skies. 


Shine, sun of the summer! on, flag of our 
trust! 
Wherever the fell flames of treason have 
crossed 


‘ 
Till earth hides, with grass, faces sprinkled 
with dust, 
And we weep our lives out in woe for the 
cost, 
As we number our lost. 


Shine, sun of the summer! bloom, roses of 
Jane! 
Blow, soft winds! and heal the hot fevers 
of hate; 
Rise, rivers! and circle each Southern la- 
goon, 
Till lilies are throned on your waters in 
state, 
Where blood ran of late. 


Shine, sun of the summer! sink, dews of the 
air! 

Our wounded hearts ache for the hour of 

repose 


pose : 
But the God of the nation has answered our 


prayer, 
And the serpent lies dying, just under the 
rose— 
That is balm for our woes. 
Black Rock, N. Y., 1863. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—-HAZLEWOOD. 


A PHAETON and pair was in waiting for Mr. 
Monckton outside the Slough station. The vehicle 
was very plain, but had a certain quiet elegance 
of its own, and the horses had been sold at Tatter- 
sall’s for something over £500. 

Eleanor Vane’s spirits rose in spite of herself as 
she sat by the lawyer’s side, driving at a rapid rate 
through the pretty pastoral country. They crossed 
the river almost immediately after leaving Slough, 
and dashed into Berkshire. They skirted Windsor 
Park and Forest, leaving the black outline of the 
castle keep looming in the dim distance behind 
them, and then turned into a quiet country road, 
where the green banks were dotted by clumps of 
early primroses and the white thorns were bursting 
into flower. 

Eleanor looked rapturously at all this rural beauty. 
She was a Cockney, poor child, and her experience 
of the country was confined to rambles in Green- 
wich Park or on Richmond Terrace ; happy rambles 
with her father, prior to expensive dinners at the 
Crown and Sceptre, or the Star and Garter, as the 
case might be. 

But the country, the genuine country, {e long 
roads and patches of common, the glimpses of 
wood and water, the great deserts of arable land, 
the scattered farmhouses and noisy farmyards, all 
these were strange and new to her, and her soul 
expanded in the unfamiliar atmosphere. 

If that drive could Lave lasted for ever, it would 
have becn very delightful; but she knew that those 
splendid chestnut horses were carrying her at a 
terrible rate to her new home. Her new home! 
What rigit had she to call Hazlewood by that 
name? She was not going home. She was going 
to her first situation. 

All the pride of birth, the foolish and mistaken 
pride in shipwrecked fortune and squandered wealth 
which this girl’s weak-minded father had instilled 
into her, arose and rebelled against this bitter 
thought. What humiliation Mrs. Bannister’s 
cruelty had inflicted upon her! 

She was thinking this when Mr. Monckton sud- 


At the end of this lane, in which the primroses 
seemed to grow thicker than in any other part of 
the country, there were some lew wooden gates 
and an old-fashioned iron lamp-post. On the other 
side of the gates there was a wide lawn sbut in by 
a shrubbery and a grove of trees, and beyond the 
lawn glimmered the sunlit windows of a low white 
house, a rambling cottage, whose walls were half- 
hidden by trellis-work and ivy, and not one of 
whose windows or chimneys owned a fellowship 
with the others. 

Pigeons were cooing and hens clucking some- 
where behind the house, a horse began to neigh as 
the carriage stepped, and three dogs, one very big 
and two very little ones, ran out upon the lawn 
and barked furiously at the phaeton. 

Eleanor Vane could not help thinking the low- 
roofed, white-walled, ivy-covered, irregular cottage 
very pretty, even though it was Hazlewood. 

While the dogs were barking their loudest, a 
delicate little figure, fluttering in white and blue, 
came floating out of a window under the shadow 
of a verandah, and ran towards the gates. 

It was the figure of a young lady, very fragile- 
looking and graceful, a young lady whose Pond 
plexion was fairer than a snowdrop, and whose 
loose, floating hair was of the palest shade of 


“Be quiet, Julius Cesar; be quiet, Mark 
Antony,” she cried to the dogs, who ran up to her 
and leaped and whirled about her, jumping almost 
higher than her head in an excess of canine spirits. 
“ Be quiet, you big, wicked Julius Cesar, or you 
shall go back to the stables, sir. Is this the way 
you behave yourself when I’ve had ever so much 
trouble to get you a half-holiday? Please don’t 
mind them, Miss Vincent,” the young lady added, 
opening the gate, and looking up pleadingly et 
Eleanor; “they are only noisy. They wouldn't 
hurt you for the world; and they'll love you very 
much, by-and-bye, when they come to know you. 
I’ve been watching for you such a time, Mr. 
Monckton ; the train must have been very slow this 
afternoon !” 

“The train travelled at its usual speed, neither 
slower nor faster,” the lawyer said, with a quiet 
smile, as he handed Eleanor out of the phaeton. 
He left the horses in the care of the groom, and 
walked on to the lawn with the two girls. The 
dogs left off barking at a word from him, though 
they had made very light of Miss Mason’s entreaties. 
They seemed to know him, and to be accustomed 
to obey him. 

‘I know the afternoon seemed dreadfully long,” 
the young lady said. ‘I thought the train must 
be behind its time. 

‘* And, of course, you never thought of looking 
at your watch, Miss Mason,” the lawyer said, 
pointing to a quantity of jewelled toys which hung 
at the young lady’s blue sash. 

“*What’s the good of looking at one’s watch, if 
one’s watch won’t go?” said Miss Mason. “The 
sun has been going down ever so long, but the sun’s 
so changeable, there’s no relying on it. Mrs. 
Darrell has gone out in the pony-carriage to call 
upon some people near Woodlands.” 

Eleanor Vane started at the sudden mention of 
a name which had been so familiar to her from her 
dead father’s lips. 

“So I am all alone,” continued Miss Mason; 
‘*and I’m very glad of that, because we shall get 
to know each other so much better by ourselves, 
shan’t we, Miss Vincent ?” 

George Monckton had been walking between the 
two girls, but Laura Mason came round to Eleanor 
and put her hand in that of Miss Vane. It was a 
fat little childish hand, but there were rings glitter- 
ing upon it, small as it was. 

“I think I shall like you very much,” Laura 
Mason whispered. ‘Do you think you shall like 
me ?” 

She looked up in Eleanor’s face with an entreat- 
ing expression in her blue eyes; they were really 
blue eyes, a bright forget-me not or turquoise 
blue, as different as possible to the clear gray of 
Eleanor’s eyes, which was for ever changing, 
sometimes purple, sometimes brown, sometimes 
black. 

How could Miss Vane reply to this childish ques- 
tion except in the affirmative? She had every in- 
clination to love the babyish young lady, who was 
so ready to cling to her and confide in her. She 
had expected to find a haughty young heiress, who 
would have flaunted her wealth before her penniless 
companion. But she had another reason for in- 
clining tenderly towards this girl. She remem- 
bered what Mr. Monckton had said to her in the 
railway-carriage. 

“‘ However friendless or desolate you may be, 
you can never be so friendless and desolate as 
she is.” 

She pressed the hand that clung to hers, and 
said, gravely : 

“T’m sure I shall love you, Miss Mason, if you’ll 
let me.” 

“ And you'll not be dreadful about triplets, and 
arpeggios, and cinquepaced passages,” the young 
lady said, piteously. ‘‘I don’t mind music a bit, 
in a general way, you know; but I could never 
play triplets in time.” 

She led the way into a sitting-room under the 
verandah, as she talked. Eleanor went with her, 
hand-in-hand, and Mr. Monckton followed, keep- 
ing an attentive watch upon the two girls. 

The sitting-room was, like the exterior of the 
cottage, very irregular and very pretty. It stood 
at one end of the house, and there were windows 
upon three sides of the room: an oriel at the end 
opposite the door, a bay opening on to the verandah, 
and three latticed windows with deep oaken seats 
on the otber side. 

The furniture was preity, but very simple and 
inexpensive. The chintz curtains and chair-covers 
were sprinkled with rosebuds and butterflies; the 





denly turned his horses’s heads away from the main 
road, and the phaeton entered a lane, above which 
the branches of the still leafless trees made an over- 
arching roof of delicate tracery. 


chairs and tables were of shining maple wood, and 
there was a good supply of old china arranged 
here and there upon brackets and cabinets of 


obsolete form. The pale cream-colored walls were 
hung with a few prints and water-colored sketches, 
but beyend this the chamber had no adornments. 

Laura Mason led Eleanor to one of the window- 
seats, where a litter of fancywork and two or three 
open books tumbled carelessly here an] there 
amongst floss-silks and Berlin wools and scraps 
of embroidery, gave token of the young lady’s 
habits. 

“Will you take off your things here,” she said, 
* or shall I show you yourown roomat once? It’s 
the blue room, next to mine. There’s a door be- 
tween the two rooms, so we shall be able to talk to 
each other whenever we like. How dreadfully you 
must want something to eat after your journey! 
Shall I ring for cake and wine, or shall we wait for 
tea? We always drink tea at seven, and we dine 
very early; not like Mr. Monckton, who has a 
grand late dinner every evening.” 

The lawyer sighed. 

“Rather a desolate dinner, sometimes, Miss 
Mason,” he said gravely. -‘‘ But you remind me 
that I shall be hardly in time for it, and my poor 
housekeeper makes herself wretched when the fish 
is spoiled.” 

He looked at his watch. 

“Six o’clock, I declare; good-bye, Laura; good- 
bye, Miss Vincent. 1 hope you will be happy at 
Hazlewood.” 

‘**I am sure I shall be happy with Miss Mason,” 
Eleanor answered. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Monckton, elevating 
his straight black eyebrows, “is she so very fascinat- 
ing, then? I am sorry for it,’”” he muttered under 
his breath as he walked away, after shaking hands 
with the two girls. . 

They heard the phaeton driving away three 
minutes afterwards. 

Laura Mason shrugged her shoulders with an 
air of relief. 

“T’m glad he’s gone,” she said. 

“But you like him very much. He’s very good, 
isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, yes; very, very good, and I do like him. 
But I’m afiaid of him, I think, because he’s so 
good. He always seems to be watching one and 
finding out one’s faults. And he seems so sorry 
because I’m frivolous, and I can’t help being frivo- 
lous when I’m happy.” 

“« And are you always happy ?” Eleanor asked. 

She thought it very possible that this young 
heiress, who had never known any of those bitter 
troubles which Miss Vane had found associated 
with “money matters,” might indeed be always 
happy. But Laura Mason shook her head. 

“ Always, except when I think,” she said. ‘‘ But 
when I think about papa and mamma, and wonder 
who they were, and why I never knew them, I can’t 
help feeling very unhappy.” 

“‘ They died when you were very young, then?” 
Eleanor said. 

Laura Masoa shook her head with a sorrowful 
gesture. : 

“I scarcely know whon they died,” she an- 
swered. “I know that I can remember nothing 
about them. The first thing I recollect is being 
with a lady, far down in Devonshire—a lady who 
took the charge of several little girls. I stayed 
with her till I was ten years old, and then I was 
sent to a fashionable school at Bayswater, and I 
stayed there till I was fifteen, and then I came here, 
and I have been here two years anda half. Mr. 
Monekton is my guardian, you know, and he says 
Iam a very lucky girl, and will have plenty of 
money by-and-bye; but what’s the use of money 
if one has no relations in all the wide world? and 
he tells me to attend to my education, and not to 
be frivolous or care for dress and jewellery, but 
try and become a good woman. He talks to me 
very seriously, and almost frightens me sometimes 
with his grave manner; but, for all that, he’s 
very kind, and lets me have almost everything 
I ask him for. He’s tremendously rich himself, 
you know, though he is only a professional man, 
and he lives at a beautiful place four miles from 
here, called Tolldale Priory. I used to ask him 
questions about papa and mamma, but he would 
never tell me anything. So nowI never speak to 
him about them.”’ 

She sighed as she finished speaking, and was 
silent for some few minutes; but she very quickly 
recovered her spirits and conducted Eleanor to a 
pretty rustic chamber with a lattice window look- 
ing on to the lawn. 

“Mrs. Darrell’s man is gone to fetch your lug- 
gage,” Miss Mason said, ‘‘so you must have my 
brushes and combs, please, for your hair, and then 
we'll go down to tea.” 

She led Eleanor into the adjoining apartment, 
where the dressing-table was littered with all man- 
ner of womanly frivolities, and here Miss Vane 
rearranged her luxuriant golden brown hair, which 
no longer was allowed to fall about her shoulders 
in rippling curls, but wus drawn simply away from 
her forehead, and rolled in a knot at the back of 
her head. She was a woman now, and had begun 
the battle of life. 

A pony-carriage drove up to the gate while Elea- 
nor was standing at the glass by the open window, 
and Mrs. Darrell got out and walked across the 
lawn towards the house. 

She was a tall woman, unusually tall for a 
womag, and she was dressed in black silk, which 
hung about her angular limbs in heavy, lustreless 
folds. Eleanor could see that her face was pale, 
and her eyes black and flashing. 

The two girls went dowmstairs hand in hand. 
Tea was prepared in the dining-room,a long 

wainscoted apartment older than the rest of the 
house, andrather gloomy-looklng. Three narrow 
windows upon one side of this room looked to- 
wards the shrubbery and grove at the back of the 
house, and the trunks of the trees looked gaunt 
and black in the spring twilight. A fire was burn- 
ing upon the low hearth, and a maid servant was 
lighting a lamp in the centre of the table as the 





two girls went in. 


— 
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Mrs. Darrell welcomed her dependent very po. 
litely; but there was a harshness and a stiffness in 
her politeness which reminded Eleanor of her half. 
sister, Mrs. Bannister. The two women seemed 
to belong to the same school, Miss Vane thought. 

The lamplght shone full upon Mrs. Darrell’s 
face, and Eleanor eould see now that the face was 
a handsome one, though faded and careworn. The 
widow's hair was gray, but her eyes retained the 
flashing brightness of youth. They were very dar; 
and lustrous, but their expression was scarcely 
pleasant. There was too much of the hawk o, 
eagle in their penetrating glance. 

But Laura Mason did not seem at all afraid of 
her protectress. 

“* Miss Vincent and I are good friends already 
Mrs. Darrell,” she said gaily, “‘ and we shall be pd 
happy together as the day is long, I hope.” 

“And I hope Miss Vincent will teach you 
industrious habits, Laura,” Mrs. Darrell answered, 


ae teers tite grimace with he 
ason a r prett 
under lip. en 

Eleanor took the seat indicated to her, a seat 
at the end of the dining-table, and exactly oppo. 
site to Mrs. Darrell, who sat with her back to the 

Sitting here, Eleanor could scarcely fail to ob- 
serve an oil painting—the only picture in the room 
—which hung over the mantelpiece. It was the 
pertrait of a young man, with dark hair clustering 
about a handsome forehead, regular features, a 
pale complexion, and black eyes. The face was 
very handsome, very aristocratic, but there was 
want of youthfulness, of the fresh, eager spirit of 
boyhood, in its expression. A look cf listlessness 
and hauteur hung like a cloud over the almost 
faultless features. 

Mrs. Darrell watched Eleanor’s eyes as the girl 
looked at this picture. 

“You are looking at my son, Miss Vincent,” 
she said; “ but perhaps it is scarcely necessary to 
tell you so. People say there is a strong likeness 
between us.” 

There was indeed a very striking resemblance 
between the faded face below and the pictured face 
above. But it seemed to Eleanor Vane as if the 
mother’s face, faded and careworn though it was, 
was almost the younger of thetwo. The listless 
indifference, the utter lack of energy in the lad’s 
countenance, was so much the more striking when 
contrasted with the youthfulness of the features. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Laura Mason, “that is Mrs. 
Darrell’s only son, Launcelot Darrell. Isn’t thata 
romantic name, Miss Vincent ?” 

Eleanor started. This Launcelot Darrell was 
the heir presumptive to the Crespigny estate. How 
often she had heard the young man’s name! It 
was he, then, who would have stood between her 
father and fortune, had that dear father lived, or 
whose claim of kindred would perhaps have had to 
make way for the more sacred right of friendship. 

And this young man’s portrait was hanging in 
the room where she sat. He lived in the house, 
perhaps. Where should he live except in his 
mother’s house ? 

But Eleanor’s mind was soon relieved upon this 
point, for Laura Mason, in the pauses of the busi- 
ness of the teatable, talked a good deal about the 
original of the portrait. 

“Don’t you think him handsome, Miss Vin- 
cent ?” she asked, without waiting for an answer- 
“But of course you do; everybody thinks him 
handsome; and then Mrs. Darrell says he’s so 
elegant, so tall, so aristocratic. He is to have 
Woodlands by-and-bye, and all Mr. de Crespigny’s 
money. But of course you don’t know Woodlands 
or Mr. de Crespigny. How should you, when 
you've never been in Berkshire before? And he— 
not Mr. Crespigny, he’s a nasty, fidgety hypochon 
—what’s its name—old man ?—but Launcelot Dar- 
rell is so accomplished. He's an artist, you know, 
and all the water-colored sketches in the drawing- 
room and the breakfast-parlor are his; and he 
plays and sings, and he dances exquisitely, and he 
rides and plays cricket, and he’s a—what you may 
call it—a crack shot; and, in short, he’s an Ad- 
mirable Crichton. You mustn’t fancy I’m in love 
with him, you know, Miss Vincent,” the young 
lady added, blushing and laughing, ‘‘ because I 
never saw him in my life, and I only know all th’s 
by hearsay.” 

“You never saw him!” repeated Eleanor. 

Launcelot Darrell did not live at Hazlewood, 
then. 

“No,” the widow interposed ; ‘ my son has ene- 
‘mies, I am sorry to say, amongst his own kindred. 
Instead of occupying the position his talents, to 
say nothing of his birth, entitle him to, he has 
been compelled to go out to India in a mercantile 
capacity. Ido not wonder that his spirit rebels 
against such an injustice. Ido not wonder that 
he cannot forgive.” 

Mrs. Darrell’s face darkened as she spoke, and 
she sighed heavily. By-and-bye, when the two 
girls were alone together in the breakfast-room, 
Laura Mason alluded to the conversation at the tea- 
table. 

“TIT don’t think I ought to have talked about 
Launcelot Darrell,” she said; “I know bis mother 
is unhappy about him, though I don’t exactly 
know why. You see his two aunts who live + 
Woodlands are nasty, scheming old maids, «nd 
they contrived to keep him away from his great 
uncle, Mr. de Crespigny, who is expected to leave 
bim all his money. Indeed, I don’t see who else 
he can leave it to now. There was an old man—* 
college friend of Mt. de Crespigny’s—who « xpected 
to get the Woodlands estate; but of course that 
was an absurd idea; and the old man—the father 
of that very Mrs. Bannister who recommended 


So all 


you to Mrs. Darrell, by-the-bye—is dead. © 
chance of that sort of thing is over.” 

“ And Mr. Launcelot Darrell is sure to have the 
fortune?” Eleanor said, imterrogatively, after * 
very long pause. 

“ Yes, if Mr. de Crespigny dies without 4 will. 
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A very 
ises her son, who is an only child, and was terribly 
spoiled when he was » boy, they say; and she does 
not know whether he will be a rich man or a 


ary in the meantime, Mr. Darrell is in 

. ?” 

a es. He went to India three yearsago. He’s 
overseer to an indigo-planter up the country, at 
some place with an unpronounéeable name, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles from Calvutta. He’s 
not at all happy, I believe, and he very seldom 
writes—not above once in a twelvemonth.” 

“He is not a good son, then,” Eleanor said. 

“Oh, I don’t know about that! Mrs. Darrell 
never complains, and she’s very proud of him. She 
always speaks of him as ‘ my son.’ But, of course, 
what with one thing and another, she is often very 
unhappy. So, if she is a little severe now and 
then, we'll try and bear with her, won’t we, Elea- 
nor? I may call you Eleanor, mayn’t I?” ; 

The pretty flaxen head dropped upon Miss 
Vane’s shoulder, as the heiress asked this question, 
and the blue eyes were lifted pleadingly. 

“ Yes, yes; I would much rather be called Elea- 
nor than Miss Vincent.” 

“ And you'll call me Laura. Nobody ever calls 
me Miss Mason except Mr. Monckton when he 
lectures me. We shall be very, very happy to- 
gether, I hope, Eleanor.” 

“JT hope so, dear.” ; 

There was a sudden pang of mingled fear and 
remorse at Eleanor Vane’s heart as she said this. 
Was she to be happy, and to forget the purpose of 
her life? Was she to be happy, and false to the 
memory of her murdered father? In this quiet 
country life; in this pleasant girlish companion- 
ship which was so new to her, was she to abandon 
that one dark dream, that one deeply-rooted desire 
which had been in her mind ever since her father’s 
untimely death ? 

She recoiled with a shudder of dread from the 
simple happiness which threatened to lull her to a 
Sybarite rest, in which that deadly design might 
lose its force, and little by little fade out of her 
mind. 

She disengaged herself from the slight arms 
which had encircled her in a half-childish caress, 
and rose suddenly to her feet. 

“ Laura,” she cried, “‘ Laura, you mustn’t talk 
to me like this. My life is not like yours. I have 
something to do—I have a purpose to achieve; a 
purpose before which every thought of my mind, 
every impulse of my heart, must give way.” 

‘What purpose, Eleanor ?” asked Laura Mason, 
almost alarmed by the energy of her companion’s 
manner. 

“T cannot tell you. - It is a secret,” Miss Vane 
replied. “a ’ 

Then sitting down once more in the deep win- 
dow-seat by Laura’s side, Eleanor Vane drew her 
arm tenderly round the frightened girl’s waist. 

“T'll tryand do my duty to you, Laura, dear,” 
she said, ‘‘and I know I shall be happy jwith you. 
But if ever you see me dull and silent, you'll un- 
derstand, dear, that there is a secretin my life, 
and that there is a hidden purpose in my mind 
that sooner or later must be achieved. Sooner or 
later,” she repeated, with a sigh, ‘“‘but Heaven 
only knows when.” 

She was silent and absent-minded during the 
rest of the evening, though she played one of her 
most elaborate fantasies at Mrs. Darrell’s request, 
and perfectly satisfied that lady’s expectations by 
the brilliancy of her touch. She was very glad 
when, at ten o’clock, the two women servants of 
the simple household and a hobadaboyish young 
man, who looked after the pony and pigs and poul 
try-yard, and smelt very strongly of the stable, 
came in to hear prayers read by Mrs. Darrell. 

“I know you’re tired, dear,” Laura Mason 
said, as she bade Eleanor good-night at the door 
of her bedroom, “‘so I won’t ask you to talk to 
~ to-night. Get to bed, and go to sleep at once, 

ear.” 

But Eleanor did not go to bed immediately, nor 
did she fall asleep until very late that night. 

She unfastened one of her trunks, and tvok 
from it a little locked morocco casket, which held 
a few valueless and old-fashioned trinkets that had 
been her mother’s, and the crumpled fragment of 
her father’s last letter. 

She sat at the little dressing-table, reading the 
disjointed sentences in that melancholy letter, 
before she undressed, and then replaced the scrap 
of paper in the casket. 

She looked at the lawn and shrubbery. The 
shining leaves of the evergreens trembled in the 
soft April breeze, and shimmered in the moonlight. 
All was silent in that simple rustic retreat. The 
bare branches of the tall trees near the low white 
gates were sharply defined against the purple sky. 
High up in the tranquil heavens the full moon 
shone out from a pale background of fleecy cloud. 

The beauty of the scene made a very powerful 
impression upon Eleanor Vane. The window from 
which she had been accustomed tolook in Blooms- 
bury abutted on a yard, a narrow gorge of dirt and 
disorder, between the dismal black walls of high 
London houses. 

“TI ought never to have come here,” Eleanor 
thought bitterly, as she let fall her dimity window 
curtain and shut out the splendor of the night. 
“TI ought to have stayed in London; there was 
some hope of meeting that man in London, where 
Strange things are always happening. But here—” 

She fell into a gloomy reverie. Secluded in that 
quiet rustic retreat, what hope could she have of 
advancing, by so much as one footstep, upon the 
dark road she had appointed for herself to tread? 

It was" very long before she fell asleep. She lay 








for hours, tumbling and tossing feverishly upon her 
comfortable bed. 

The memories of her old life mingled themselves 
with th ts of her new existence. She was 
haunted now by the recollection of her father’s 
death; now by her fresh experiences of Hazle- 
wood, by the widow’s gray hair and penetrating 
gaze, and by the pictured face of Launcelot Dar- 
rell. 





CHAPTER XIV.—THE PRODIGAL’s KETURN. 

TuE course of Eleanor’s life at Hazlewood was 
peaceful and monotonous. She had been engaged 
simply as a “com -anion” for LauraMason. That 
common epithet which is so often twisted into the 
signification of a Louschold drudge—an upper 
servant who works harder than any of her fellowe— 
in this case meant purely and simply what it was 
originally intendedtomean. Eleanor’s only duties 
were to teach Laura Mason music, and to be the 
companion and associate of all her girlish pleasures 
and industries. 

Not that Miss Masou was very industrious. She 
had a habit of beginning great undertakings in the 
way of fancy work, and the more gigaatie the de- 
sign the more ardent was her desire to attempt it 
—but she rarely got beyond the iniative part of her 
labor. There was always some “ Dweller on the 
Threshold” in the shape of a stiteh that couldn’t be 
learned, or a skein of silk that couldn’t be matched, 
or a pattern that wouldn’t come right; and one 
after another of the gigantic undertakings was 
flung aside to decay in dusty oblivion, or to be 
finished by Eleanor or Mrs. Darrell. 

Laura Mason was not made for the active service 
of life. She was one of those holiday soldiers in 
the great army, fit for nothing but to wear gilded 
epaulettes and gorgeous uniforms, and to turn out 
upon gala days to the sound of trufnpet and drum, 

She was a loving, generous-hearted, confiding 
creature; but, like some rudderless boat drifting 
hither and thither before a stormy ocean, this friv- 
olous, purposeless girl flung herseif, helpless and 
dependent, upon the mercy of other people. 

The rich city solicitor, Mr. Monckton, the head 
of a celebrated legal firm familiar in the Bank- 
ruptcy Court, took the trouble to say very little 
about his pretty, flaxen-haired and blue-eyed 
ward. 

He spoke of her, indeed, with an almost pointed 
indifference. She was the daughter of some people 
he had known in his early youth, he said, and her 
fortune had been entrusted to his care. She would 
be rich, but he was none the less anxious about her 
future. A woman was not generally any the safer 
in this world for being an heiress. 

This was all Gilbert Monckton had ever said to 
Mrs. Darrell upon the subject of his ward’s past 
history. Laura herself had talked freely enough of 
her two first homes. There was little to tell, but 
upon the other hand there seemed nothing to con- 
ceal, 

Upon one subject Mr. Monckton was very strict, 
and that was the seclusion of the home he had 
chosen for his ward. 

“ When Miss Mason is of age she will of course 
choose for herself,” he said; ‘‘but until that time 
comes I must beg, Mrs. Darrell, that you will keep 
her out of all society.” 

Under these circumstances it was especially 
necessary that Laura Mason should have a com- 
panion of her own age. Haezlewood was a hermit- 
age, never approached by any visitors except some 
half-dozen elderly ladies, who were intimate with 
Mrs. Darrel], and Mr. Monckton, who came about 
once a fortnight to dine and spend the evening. 

He used to devote himself very much to Laura 
and her companion during these visits. Eleanor 
could see how earnestly he watched the flaxen- 
hatred girl, whose childish simplicity no doubt 
made her very bewitching to the grave man of 
business. He watched her and listened to her; 
sometimes witha pleased smile, sometimes with an 
earnest and anxious face; but his attention very 
rarely wandered from her. 

“He must love her very dearly,” Eleanor 
thought, remembering how earnestly he had spoken 
in the railway carriage. © + 

She wondered what was the nature of the af- 
fection which the solicitor felt for his ward. He 
was old enough to be her father, it was true, but he 
was still in the prime of life; he had not that 
beauty of feature and complexion which a school- 
girl calls handsome, but he had a face which leaves 
its impress upon the minds of those who look 
at it. 

He was very clever, or at least he seemed so to 
Eleanor; for there was no subject ever mentioned, 
no topic ever discussed, with which he did not 
appear thoroughly familiar, and upon which his 
opinions were not original and forcible. Elcanor’s 
intellect expanded under the influence of this su- 
perior masculine intelligence. Her plastic mind, 
so ready to take any impression, was newly moulded 
by its contact with this stronger brain. Iler edu- 
cation, very imperfect before, seemed to complete 
itself now by the force of association with a clever 
man. 

Of course all this came about by slow degrees. 
She did not very rapidly become familiar with 
Gilbert Monckton, for his grave, manner was rather 
calculated to inspire diffidence in a very young wo- 
man; but little by little, as she grew accustomed 
to his society, accustomed to sit quietly in the 
shade, only speaking now and then, while Laura 
Mason talked familiarly to her guardian, she be- 
gan to discover how much she had gained from her 


association with the lawyer. It was not without | 


some bitterness of spirit that Eleanor Vane thought 
of this. She felt as if she had been an interloper 


in that quiet Hazlewood household. What right | 


had she to come between Laura and her guardian, 
and steal the advantages Mc. Monckton intended 
for his ward? It was for Laura’s sake he had 
been earnest or eloquent; it was for Laura’s bene- 





right, then, had she, Eleanor, to remember what 
Laura bad fergetten, or to avail herself of the ad- 
vantages Laura was toe frivolous to value? 

There was a gulf between the two girls that could 
not be passed, even by affection. Eleanor Vane’s 
mental superiority placed her so high above Laura 
Mason that perfect confidence could not exist 
betweenthem. Eleanor’s love for the light-hearted, 
heedless girl had something almost motherly in its 
nature. 

“I know we shall never quite understand each 
other, Laura,” she said; “ but I think I could give 
up my life for your sake, my dear.” 

* Or I for you, Nelly.” 

“No, no, Laura. I know you are as unselfish as 
an angel, and you’d wish to do so; but yours is not 
the giving-up nature, my darling. You'd die under 
@ great sorrow.” 

“I think I should, Nelly,” the girl answered, 
drawing closer to her friend, and trembling at the 
very thought of calamity; “‘but how you speak, 
dear. Had you ever a great sorrow?” 

“ Yes, a very great one.” 

‘“* And yet you are happy with us, and can sing 
and play, and ramble about in the woods with me, 
Nell, as if you had nothing on your mind.” 

“Yes, Laura, but I can remember my sorrow all 
the time. It’s hidden so deep in my heart that the 
sunshine never reaches it, however happy I may 
seem.” 

Laura Mason sighed. The spoiled child of for- 
tune could not help wondering how she would act 
under the influence of a great misery. She would 
sit down upon the ground in some darkened room, 
she thought, and cry until her heart broke and she 
died 


Th® summer faded into autumn, and autumn 
into winter, and the early spring flowers bloomed 
again in the shrubberies and on the lawn at Hazle- 
wood. The primroses were pale upon the tender 
grass of the sloping banks in the wooded lane near 
the gates, and still no event had happened to break 
the tranquil monotony of that secluded household. 
Eleanor hai grown familiar with every nook in the 
rambling old cottage; even with Launcelot Dar- 
rell’s apartments, a suite of roomis on the bed- 
room floor, looking out into the grove at the back 
of the house. These rooms had been shut up for 
years, ever since Launcelot had sailed for India, 
and they lad a gloomy, desolate look, though fires 
were lighted in them periodically, and every scrap 
of furniture was kept carefully dusted. 

“The rooms must always be ready,” Mrs. Dar- 
rell said. ‘‘Mr. de Crespigny may die without 
having made a will, and my son may be called home 
suddenly.” 

So the three rooms, a bed-room, dressing-room 
and sitting-room, were kept in perfect order, and 
Laura and Eleanor wandered into them sometimes, 
in the idleness of a wet afternoon, and looked at 
the pictures upon the walls, the unfinished sketches 
piled one upon the top of another on the easel, or 
tried the little cottage piano, upon which Mr. Dar- 
rell had been wont to accompany himself when lic 
sang. His mother always insisted upon this piano 
being tuned when the tuner came from Windsor to 
attend to Laura Mason’s modern grand. The two 
girls used to talk a great deal of the widow’s hand- 
some son. They had heard him spoken of by his 
mother, by the servants, and by the few humble 
neighbors in the scattered cottages near Hazle- 
wood. They talked of his uncertain fortunes, his 
accomplishments, his handsome, haughty face, 
which Laura declared was faultless. 

Miss Vane had been a twelvemonth at Hazlewood. 
Her eighteenth birthday was past, and the girlish- 
ness of her appearance had matured into the se- 
rene beauty of early womanhood. The golden 
tints of her hair had deepened into -rich auburn, 
her gray eyes looked darker under the shadow of 
her dark brows. The signora and Richard Thorn- 
ton declared that she had altered very much since 
she had left them, and were surprised at her ma- 
tured beauty when she went to spend a brief 
Christmas holiday with her old friends. She bought 
the silk gown for Eliza Picirillo, and the meer- 
schaum pipe for poor Dick, who needed no memo- 
rial of his adopted sister, for her image haunted 
him only too perpetually, to the destruction of all 
other images which might else have found a place 
in the scene-painter’s heart. 

Eleanor Vane felt a pang of remorse as she re- 
membered how very easily she had borne her sepa- 
ration from these faithful friends. It was not that 
she loved them less, or forgot their goodness to 
her. She had no such ingratitude as that where- 
with to reproach herself; but she felt as if she had 
committed a great sin against them in being 
happy in the calm serenity of Hazlewood. 

She said this to Richard Thornton during the 
brief Christmas visit. They had walked out once 
more in the quiet streets and squares in the early 
winter twilight. 

“I feel as if I had grown selfish and indifferent,” 
she said. ‘‘The menths pass one after another. 
It is two years and a half since my father died, and 
I. am not one step nearer to the discovery of the 
man who caused his death. Not one step. I am 
buried alive at Hazlewood. I am bound hand and 
foot. What can I do, Richard; what canIdo? I 
could go mad almost when I remember that I am a 
poor helpless girl, aud that I may never be able to 
keep the oath I swore when I first read my dead 
father’s letter. And you, Richard, in all this time 
you have done nothing to help me.” 

The scene-painter shook his head sadly enough. 

“What can 1 do, my dear Eleanor? What I 


| told you nearly a year ago, I tell you again now. 


This man will never be found. What hope have 
we? what chance of finding him? We might hear 
his name to-morrow, and we should not know it. 
If either of us mct him in the street, we should pass 
him by. We might live in the same house with 
him, aad be ignorant of his presence.” 

**No, Richard,” cried Eleanor Vane. “I think 


| if I met that man some instinct of hate and horror 
fit he had described this, or explained that. What 
| 


would reveal his identity to me.” 


“ My poor romantic Nelly, you talk as if life was 
a melodrama. No, my dear, I say again, this man 
will never be found; the story of your father’s death 
is unhappily a common one. Let that sad story 
rest, Nell, with all the other mournful records of 
the past. Believe me that you cannot do better 
than be at Hazlewood; happy in your inno- 
eent life, and utterly forgetful of the foolish vow 
you made when you were little better than a child. 
If all the improbabilities that you have ever dreamt 
of were to come to pass, and ance were in 
your grasp, I hope and believe, Nell, that a better 
spirit would arouse within you, and prompt you to 
let it go.” 

Richard Thornton spoke very seriously. He had 
never been able to speak of Eleanor’s scheme of 
retribution without grief and regret. He recog- 
nised the taint of her father’s influence in this 
vision of vengeanee and destruction. All George 
Vane’s notions of justice and honor had been 
rather the meretricious and flimsy ideas of a stage 
play, than the common-sense views of real life. He 
had talked incessantly to his daughter about days 
of retribution; gigantic vengeances which were 
looming somewhere in the far-away distance, for 
the ultimate annihilation of the old man’s exemies. 
This foolish, ruined spendthrift, who cried out 
against the world because his money was spent and 
his place in that world usurped by wiser men, had 
been Eleanor’s teacher during her most impression- 
able years. It was scarcely to be wondered at, then, 
that there were some flaws in the character of this 
motherless girl, and that she was ready to mistake 
a pagan scheme of retribution for the Christian duty 
of filial love. 

Midsummer had come and gone, when an event 
occurred to break the tranquillity of that simple 
household. 

The two girls had lingered late in the garden one 
evening early in June. ‘ Mrs. Darrell sat writing in 
the breakfast-parlor. The lamplight glimmered 
under the shadow of the verandah, and the 
widow’s tall figure seated at her desk was visible 
through the open bay-window. 

Laura and her companion had been talking for a 
long time, but Eleanor had lapsed into silence at 
last, and stood against the low white gate with her 
elbow resting upon the upper bar, looking thought- 
fully out into the lane. Miss Mason was never the 
first to be tired of talking. A silvery torrent of in- 
nocent babble was for ever gushing from her red, 
babyish lips; so, when at last Eleanor grew silent 
and absent-minded, the heiress was fain to talk to 
her dogs, her darling silky Skye, whose great brown 
eyes looked out from a ball of floss silk that repre- 
sented the animal’s head; and her Italian grey- 
hound, a slim shivering brute, who wore a colored 
flannel paletot, and exhibited a fretful and whim- 
pering disposition, far from agreeable to any one 
but his mistress. 

There was no moon upon this balmy July night, 
and the hulking hobadahoy of all work came out 
to light the lamp while the two girls were stending 
at the gate. This lamp gave a pleasant aspect to 
the cottage upon dark nights, and threw a bright 
line of light intu the darkness of the lane. 

The boy had scarcely retired with his short ladder 
and flaming lantern, when the two pet dogs began 
to bark violently, and a man came out of the dark- 
ness into the line of lamplight. 

Laura Mason gave a startled scream, but Eleanor 
caught her by the arm, to check her foolish out- 
cry. 

There was nothing very alarming in the aspect 
ofthe man. He was only a tramp; not a common 
beggar, but a shabby-genteel-looking tramp, whose 
threadbare coat was of a fashionable make, and 
who, in spite of his ragged slovenliness, had some- 
thing the look of a gentleman. 

“Mrs. Darrell still lives here, does she not ?” he 
asked rather eagerly. 

“Yes.” 

It was Eleanor whe answered. The dogs were 
still barking and Laura was still looking very sus- 
piciously at the stranger. 

** Will you tell her, please, that she is wanted out 
here by some one who has something important to 
communicate to her,” the man said. 

Eleanor was going towards the house to deliver 
this message, when she saw Mrs. Darrell coming 
across-the lawn. She had been disturbed at her 
writing by the barking of the dogs. 

‘* What is the matter, Miss Vincent ?” she asked, 
sharply. ‘Who are you and Laura talking to, out 
tere?” 

She walked from the two girls to the man, who 
stood back a little way outside the gate, with the 
lamplight shining full upon his face. 

The widow looked sternly at this man who had 
dared to come to the gate at nightfall and to ad- 
dress the two girls under her charge. 

But her face changed as she looked at him, and 
a wild cry broke from her lips. 

** Launcelot, Launcelot, my son!” 

(To be continued.) 





A GENTLEMAN afflicted with some chronic 
complaint was recommended Gullaway’s pills as a 
sure cure. In following the directions, which say the 
dose for inveterate cases must be daily increased till 
cured, he found it necessary, after three months’ trial, 
to sit down with his mou‘h open, while his servant 
pitched them in with a shovel. 


AT a wedding, the other day, one of the 

ests (who is often a little absent) observed, gravely, 
* I have remarked that there have becn more women 
than men married this year.” 


“My brudders,” said a waggish darkey to 
a crowd, “in all affliction, in all ob your troubles, dar 
is one place you can always find sympathy.” 

“ Whar? whar?’ shouted several of his audience. 

“In de dictionary!” he replied, rolling his eyes 
skyward. 


A COUNTRY editor, in alluding to a rival 
town, says that it “ takes several of their pigs to pull 
upa blade of 8s, and they sre so poor that the fore- 
most seizes the spear in his mouth, the balance hav- 
ing taken each other by the tail, when they all give a 


ull, a stro 1, and a pull altogether, and if it 
Breaks the whche tumbie to the qreend ‘or want of 





sufficient strength to support themselves. It takes 
three ur four te make 7 shadow.” ' 
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AS SEEN FROM FALMOUTH HEIGHTS.—From a SKETCH BY OUR Specia Agtist, Epwix Forpgs.—Sse Paes 147. 


AT 5 PM, 





MAY 4, 


ON MOND 


SEDGWICK’S CORPS, 





ATTACK ON GENEBAL 
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._ THE STORY OF 


HIS OWN MURDER. 
(Continued from page 151.) 

I had recognized him also ere this, and perceived 
that he was mad with drink as well as with the 
desire of revenge; but I was totally unarmed, far 
from any assistance, and though a tolerably active 
and sinewy man, no match for his brawny frame, 
even on equal terms. All these thoughts passed 
through my brain in the few seconds occupied by 
the utterance of his threat, and I also felt that my 
only hope was to throw him off his guard for a 
moment, if possible, and escape by the far superior 
speed and condition of my horse. 

“Pooh! pooh! Mr. Bilks!” said I; “ you’re not 
going to murder a man for being smarter than 
yourself, are you?” and at the same time I moved 
forward as if to get nearer to him. But his blood 
was on fire, and yelling, ‘‘ Yes J am, by ——!” he 
pulled the trigger at the very instant that I struck 
the spurs sharply into my nag to charge by him. 
His weapon was good and his aim true. His ball 
struck me just above the right eye, and my steed 
springing forward at the same moment I was 
hurled senseless to the ground. ° 

The assassin immediately dismounted, and after 
securing my horse, which had halted a short dis- 
tance beyond, he returned and coolly proceeded to 
rifle my body of my purse, watch, and every other 
article of value. He then dragged me under the 
huge chestnut, and scraping a hollow among the 
fallen leaves with which its base was thickly strewn, 
he laid me therein, heaped the leaves over me, and 
so completed my murder by my burial! Finally, 
changing his saddle and bridle to my horse, he 
turned his own jaded animal loose into the prairie, 
and flinging my accoutrements into the tall grass, 
mounted and rode furiously away. You doubtless 
wonder how I learned these details,” added the 
traveller, interrupting his tale for the third time, and 
emptying the last drops of wine into hisglass: “ It 
is easily explained, as you shall see—” 

The waiter here made his appearance, and 
said: ‘‘ The train will be here in half an hour, Mr. 
Jones. Shall I bring the coffee ?” 

“Yes, William, and take a cup, with a roll, to 
my room—No. 12, you know. Now, sir (to me) 
we've just time for 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

I NEED not tell you that I was not quite dead, I 
suppose. The villain’s bullet had struck at an 
acute angle, and, my skull being of the toughest, 
had only glanced, completely stunning me, and in- 
flicting a very ugly-looking but not fatal or even 
dangerous wound. 

When I recovered my and opened my eyes, 
I found myself propped in a sitting posture against 
the chestnut tree, with a ragged, wild-looking man, 
wiping the blood from my face with my own hand- 
herulief, mud Muldicngs say Desk w any asvuth In the 
vain endeavor to make me swallow some of its 
contents. 

“‘ Hooroo!” cried he, leaping up, as soon as he 
saw my eyesunclose. Then holding the flask again 
to my lips, he added, in a rich brogue: “ Take a 
dhrap o’this, sir! By the piper! but I thought you 
wor a goner!” 

I took a small swallow of the old rye, and my 
strange preserver took a long and a strong one, 
while I asked him, rather faintly, ‘‘who he was, 
and how he came there ?” 

“Niver mind who I am, thin,” said he; “but 
praise be to the Vargin, I thought of the chestnut 
three!” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Is i; what I mane? Faith, I mane that I wis 
sittin’ undher the three when I seen you ridin’ 
along, an’, for rasons of my own, I didn’t care to 
give you the good avenin’, and so I just clumb up 
into the big fork there, an’ kep still. An’ thin I 
seen t’other murdherin’ villain mate you, on’ I 
heard him shwearin’ to kill you, an’ I'd a mind to 
get down an’ help you, but the divil a pin had I, 
much less a good shilleleh, an’ so I kep stil! an 
prayed for you. But the omadhaun kilt you,an 
buried you, an’ robbed you, an’ tuk your horse, an’ 
was off as if ould Nick was behind him; an’ so he 
was, I'll go bail! An’ thin, to the divil wid my 
rasons, says I; maybe the poor gentleman is’nt 
dead intirely; an’ so I dug you up again, an’ the 
Lord be praised, you’re worth a regiment of dead 
men yet, an’ now {’ll just pit a wet rag on your 
craynium, an’ wid another sup of whiskey, we’ll be 
able to catch that divil’s brother after all, maybe!” 
And, suiting the action to the word, he took another 
pull at the flask, and handing it to me, proceeded, 
in a very skilful manner, to bind up my head with 
my handkerchief, previously moistened with the 
same balm he recommended internally. As he did 
so, I remarked, for the first time, that his torn gar- 
ments were the remains of an United States private 
soldier’s uniform, and at once guessed the “ rasons 
of his own” for concealment arose from his hay- 
ing, in all probability, deserted from one of the 
frontier posts. However, once more remembering 
my habit of minding my own business, I made no 
remark at the time; the more willingly as I owed 
him my life, and could not conscientiously have be- 
trayed him, while to have let him know my sus- 
picion would be causing him very unnecessarily to 
distrust and perhaps abandon me. 

In a little while I was able to rise and mount the 
horse that the would-be assassin had left me, and 
which my companion easily caught, saddled and 
bridled with my own recovered trappings. He in- 
sisted, in spite of his “rasons,” on accompanying 
me back to the cabin I had left that afternoon, to 
vhich, being in the direction Bilks had taken, I 
was resolved to return, and walking close beside 
my stirrup, in case of a relapse, he easily kept pace 
with the jaded nag of the robber. 

Here the waiter brought in the coffee, with the 
information that the cars would arrive in fifteen 
minutes, and that Mr. Jones was wanted upstairs 
by Mrs. J. 





“In five minutes,” said the traveller, pouring 
out his coffee. “Help yourself, sir, and if you 
take my advice, you'll use no cream, but plenty of 
sugar. I must hurry up my story, I see. For- 
tunately there’s little more to tell, and that little is 
just this: Before we had gone over a couple of 
miles in the manner I described, we came upon an 
object lying against a charred stump by the way- 
side, which the gloom prevented us from identify- 
ing at first, but which, on closer inspection, proved 
to be the body of a man, lying in a strangely con- 
torted position, as if violently thrown from a horse 
or vehicle. The body was still quite warm, and 
upon turning it over, what was our mutual astonish- 
ment to behold the features of the pickpocket, 
forger and murderer, Col. Mortimer Bilks, now 
ghastly and rigid, but not otherwise disfigured. 

No trace of blood was discernable, but on at- 
tempting to raise the body the cause of his death 
was apparent. 

His neck was broken ! 

Goaded to madness by his drunken fury, my 
spirited horse had, probably, started wildly aside 
at sight of the blackened tree-stump, and flung the 
villain headlong from his seat. 

My companion coolly possessed himself of the 
outer garments of the dead man, and restoring to 
me the articles stolen from me during my insensi- 
bility, he drew the corpse into the high grass, and 
there we left him! 

“Only eight minutes, Mr. Jones,” cried the 
waiter, putting in his head. 

“‘ All right, William! ‘You will excuse my ab- 
rupt departure, sir (to me); but railway trains 
won’t wait, you know, and so—” 

“One moment, sir!” I exclaimed, catching him 
by the arm, as he was about to leave the room: 
““You—you didn’t leave the man unburied, did 
you?” 

‘Surely not! I gave proper information and di- 
rections at the tavern; a neighboring magistrate 
was sent for, and efter taking my deposition, the 
body was decently interred.” 

“* And—an1 the Irish deserter?” I asked, still 
holding him fast. . 

“He is, at present, managing a small farm of 
mine in Northern New York.” 

“And a—a—Miss Sallie Brown, Mr. Jones; 
what became of her?” I persisted, keeping him a 
prisoner still. 

At this moment a lady’s voice was heard in the 
corriddr, saying : 

“Which room is it, William? 
waiting for Mr. Jones.” 

The traveller disengaged himself from my grasp, 
and throwing open the door, cried, ‘‘ Here it is, my 
dear! I was just coming up to fetch you.” 

And, as a very pretty woman joined us, he added,. 
“T think, sir, this lady can best explain the subse- 
quent disposition which Miss Sallie Brown made 
of herself, eh, Sallie ?” 

Juat then tho chrill whiotle uf the cugine shrickod 
along the hall, and in another minute Mr..and 
Mrs. Jacob Jones nodded a good-bye from the car 
window, as the train swept out of the station, leav- 
ing me, with the porters and dropped passengers, 
upon the platform. 

I had, however, heard the tragic portion of the 
traveller’s story, at last—that was a comfort. 

And so, now, has the reader. May it comfort 
him likewise. 


I’m tired of 











CHLOASMA, OR MOTH PATCHES. 


Blemishes on the face, called moth, are very annoy- 
ing, tee pee f to ladies of light complexion, as the 
discolored spots on the skin show more strongly on 
blondes than on brunettes, but they contribute greatly 
in marring the beauty on either; and anything that 
will remove moth patches without tr the skin 
in texture or color, would no doubt considered a 

t achievement in medical science. Dr. B. C. 

ERRY, having devoted his whole time and attention 
to Diseases of the Skin, will tee to remove 
Moth Patches and other discolorations from the face 
without injury to either texture or color of the skin. 
His success in this as in other branches of his speci- 
ality—DISEASES OF THE SCALP AND Loss oF HAIR 
—will warrant in guaranteeing a CURE 1N 
EVERY CASE. 

DR. B. C. PERRY, No. 49 Bond 8t., N. Y. 

For fall particulars of 


Diseased Scalps, 
Loss of Hair and 
Blanching, 


See last week’s FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPER, or send for a Circular. 


All Consultations Free. 


All inquiries or other communications, address Dr. 
B. C. PERRY, No. 40 Bond Street, enclosing stamp 
for a Circular. 


$60 a nth.— ‘Ve want Agents at $60 a month, 
expenses puid, to sell our EVERLASTING PENCILS, 
ORIENTAL BURNERS, and 13 other articles. Circu- 
— SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Me. 


MINIATURES ON IVORY, Ete, 


MER. and MISS WAGNER, 
ARTISTS, 
Studio Building (Dodworth’s), 204 Fifth Avenue, 
000 Opposite Madison Square. 








Cc. W. FRENCH, 
607 Broadway 


ISHING GOODS. 








Fine Shirts and Collars ; 


MADE TO ORDER. 

% Fine Gauze 
Se Undershirts, 

#1 50 each, or $15 per 

@. doz. Also a large 

= tock of Muslin, Linen 


+ and Jean Drawers of 


>». W. FRENCH 
007 Broadway, N.Y. 





The Cheapest Ji House in the World, Cir 
culars sent free. Address J. A, SALISBURY 
Agent, Providence, R. I. 382-940 


Merino | 





GIVEN AWAY! 


ee 


A FULL SIZE PAPER PATTERN, 
WORTH #1, 


OF THE 


ALEXANDRA SUMMER MANTILLA 


WITH THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


LADY’S MAGAZINE 


Now Ready at all Bookstores. 


The Alexandra Mantilla Pattern is cut to its 
exact size, and proportioned so that 
every lady can have a facsimile of that 
elegaut and fashionable article of dress, 
which is now all the fashion in London 
and Paris, and which received its name 
from being worn by the young aud lovely 
Princess Alexandra of Wales. This 
fashionable curiosity was imported ex- 
pressly for FRANK LESLIE’S LADY’S 
MAGAZINE, and is the only one on this 
continent. In addition to this attractive 
feature, there are over 100 Fashion 
Plates, besides the superb Steel Colored 
Fashion Plate, and the usual amount of 
interesting Literary matter, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Miss Braddon’s 
exciting Romance of “ JoHN Marcn- 
MoNT’s LeGacy” is continued, with 
original designs by our best Artists. 
Price 25 cents a number, or $3 a year. 

FRANK LESLIE’S 
Publication Office, 
72 Duane Street, N. Y. 


GIVEN AWAY.—The last New Novel, 
AvRoRA FLOYD; OR, THE BANKER’S 
DavuGHTER, by Miss M. E. Braddon, 
author of Lady Audley’s Secret, con- 
taining 360 small octavo pages, beauti- 
fully printed on fine white paper, with 
an illustration by one of our best Artists 
—mailed free to any person forwarding 
$3 for Frank Lesum’s Lapres’ MaGa- 
ZINE. 





HOSTETTER’S 
CELEBRATED 


STOMACH BITTERS. 


aa HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS.—A 
HUNDRED CURATIVES IN ONE.—Not the least 
striking merit of HOSTETTER’S CELEBRATED 
BITT is the wide scope of their operation as a 
preventive and remedial preparation. As a protective 
medicine they ward off all diseases—and their name 
is Legion—tbat ori 
water, exhaust:ng heat, or other local and climatic 
causes. This alone would be sufficient to secure for 
— | corrective and alterative medicine a world-wide 
Phe eclebrity. But HOSTETTER’S GREAT 
dence and high consideration of the public, in Dys- 
pepsi, Liver Complaint, Chills and Fever, Bilious 

emittent Fevers, Cholera Morbus, tic, 
Constipation, General Debility, re De- 
cay, male I ties, Sexual Disability, Con- 
stitutional Weaknees, Sea Sickness, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Flatulency, Vertigo, Fainting Fits, Hy cs, 
and all conmplaints proceeding from imperfect diges- 
tion and a disorde condition of the liver and bow- 
els, HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS are the 
most powerful, speedy, harmless and eeable of all 
remedies advertised by the press, or inistered in 
family practice. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 


Prepared and sold by 
HOSTETTER & SMITH, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Depot for New York, 428 Broadway. 


100,000 


has a hundred other claims to the confi- 





9 nts Wanted—To sell our New 
Map of Charleston Harbor, 8.C. Size 20x 30 inches. 
Price only 10 cents, Showing the scene of the Great 
Naval Contest between the ironclad Monitors and the 
rebel batteries; also the lines of firc, forte, obetruc- 
tions, inlets, principal plantations, etc., ther with 
a fuli description of the harbor, forts and batteries: 
also, drawings of the “ill fated Keokuk” and 
* Ericsson’s vil”’ Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price. Here is the greatest chance ever offered te 
make money. We have nts selling 150 copies of 
this Map per day. For sale by all Book and News- 
dealers cverywhere. Wholesale $5 per 100. 
G. W. TOMLINSON, Publisher. 
221 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass, 


nate in unwholesome air, impure |" 





[UBBARD cagh 
ES 


Ge Rater 


Have the pleasure of announcing to their nume 
Friends and Patrons in the Army, that they are pre. 
pared to fill orders and parceis BY MAN, 
with the utmost care and le. Watches so 
forwarded are registered ; we pon ourselves al] 
risks of , and a safe delivery, 
Just received by European several large im. 
portations of deservingly popular novelty, the 


RAILWAY ‘TIMEEKEZEPER, 
WITH HEAVY STERLING SILVER CASES, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR ARMY SALEs, 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper of Feb. 2ist 
1863, says: ‘‘ HUBBARD’s TIMEKEEPERS are becom’ 
They? ore vert for oe" = reliability, 
are ter neh Tor Officers in 
Ay ~ vellers.” ” 
The Army and Nary Gazette, of Philadelphia, in 
its number of May 9, reviewing this Watch, Bays: 
‘* We are pleased to sce that the importations of ihe 
HUBBARD Bros. is meeting the enormous sale that 
such as 80 richly 
me uced by no 
accuracy and elegance. Fidelity and 4. 
rompt- 
patrons render the House a Pairebic 
lers in the oats 
The RAILWAY TIMEKEEPER has ueavyy 
SOLID STERLING SILVER CASES, beautiful white 
enamel dial, handsome gold hands, with 
veges movement, warranted to run and keep ex. 
ce time! Price wd case of half dozen, $54, b 
mail, $1 66 additional lor postage. Should retail road. 
ily at from $20 to $50 each. Not sold in quantities of 
less than six. Also the celebrated 


MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, 
THE PERFECTION OF MECHANISM! 


BEING 4 HUNTING OR OPEN FACE oR LADY’s og 
GENTLEMAN’s WATCH COMBINED, WITH 
PATENT SELF-WINDING IMPROVEMENT. 


The N. Y. Iiustrated News, in its issue of Jan. 10 
1863, on page 147, voluntarily says: “‘ We have been 
shown a most jeasing novelty, of which the Hun. 
BARD Bros., of New York, are the sole importers. It 
is called the MAGIC TIME OBSERVER, and is a Hunt- 
ing and Open Fuce Watch combined. On the 
ent Sevrplone =p ~ 8 ap 
ry eve eneral and re! ie use ever 
offered. It has within it and ‘connected with 
— its own windin 
en’ ly unnecessary. e 
com of two metals, the outer one being fine 16 

gold. {t has the improved rub on lever 
movement, and is warran an ecounate timepiece.” 
Price, superbly engraved, per case of half dozen, 
= —— = post Loy hanes, for 

08e Propo! u wholesale. e sent b 
mail fre : is Se cents. . d 





Terms CASH! REQUIRED IN ADVANCE IN ALL 
INSTANCES |—Remittances ma made in United 
States money, or draft, payable to our order, if sent 
by express or mail in a stered Letter at our risk, 

No Ci r or Agents! 

Ba Watches for the army can only be forwarded 
by mil, Address 

HUBBARD BROS, SoLe Imrorrters, 
No. 65 Nassau Street, New York. 





Wanted Correspondence—By two of “ Uncle 
Samuel’s” most Gay and Festive Boy ed 20 and 
22—of res le and wealthy families—with a view 
to Fun ve or Matrimony. Cartes de Visite ex- 
changed. Address NED WALTER, Co. “I,” 8ist 
O. V.I., Corinth, and CHARLIE DIXON, Co.’ “ Hi,” 
27th O. V.1., Corinth, Miss. 


Wew Work Daily Wews. 





Devoted to 
Peace and Constitutional Liberty. 
BENJAMIN WOOD, Editor and Proprietor. 
The Re-issue of this per commenced on 
MONDAY, May 18, 1863. 


Daily News, anoum....,....Six Dollars. 
ix months Three Dollars, 
Single copies 
Weekly Edition, per annum 
Communications to be addressed to 
BENJAMIN WOOD, New York Daily News, 
No. 19 City Hall Square, New York City. 
Persons in this City and vicinity desiring to be 
oe by carriers will leave their addres; at the 
office. 600 


Read, Mark and Learn the contents of that 
invaluable work, ‘“‘ The Illustrated Marriage Guide 
and Medical Adviser,” by WM. EARL, M. D., 200 
pages. Mailedin sealed envelopes, on receipt of 25 
cents. Address 68 White Street, N.Y. 397-400 


“J Bee) a3 ies VE 
SOMETHING NEW 
AGENTS WANTED.—-Our new “ FANCY CARD 
HERMOMETERS.” Combination “ HEMMER 
and SHIELD,” for hand sewing. “ MAGNETIC 
TACK HAMMER,” and 15 more novel and useful 
articles selling nf For Circulars and terms, 
inclose stamp. RICE & CO., 37 Park Row. N.Y. 








DERRIGKSON & BARTLETT, 


(Successors to JAS. T. DERRICKSON,) 
COMMISSION 


PAPER MERCHANTS, 


30 Beekman Street, WN. ¥. 


ca G. DERRICKSON, Henry A. BARTLETT. 








VAN ANDEN’S ONE DOLLAR $1 
PORTABLE COPYING PRESS. 
Acknowledged by all who have used it to be, in all 


respects, unequalled. Sent free by mail. Liberal dis- 
count to Agents and the Trade. HANNAH & CO., 
No, 335 Broadway, N. Y., Room No, 1. 

Circular. 





ARMY SHIRTS! ARMY SHIRTS! 

AT PARE SE's SHIRT STORE, " 
823 CANAL STREET, N. Y, 

SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS. 


Made to measure at the ete possible prices 


and fit — . 
am Family Supply re ot Bosoms, Collars §, 
Wristbands, for Shirt-making. 366-91 °d 

& Wyeth’s Liquid Rennet for 
making in a few moments delicious desserts, the mort 
ful food for invalids and children, NORTON & 

0., Sole Agents, 612 Broadway. 397-400 


—— 








“cc " 
And will you have A Grecian preparation 
which will cause Whisfers and Moustaches to gro¥ 
heavy in ONE MONTH; Only 50 cents, sent prepaid 08 
receipt of price. ‘ 
308-402 Address Box 65, East Brookfield, Mae* 
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J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


F. 
THE GREA OPPORTUNITY ° 
ee SE WHLLERY 
FERED TO ‘UT LOW PRICES. 
100,000 


be sold for One Dollar each, without 
0 eiee, and not to be paid for till you know what you 
are to 9a =f can have for $1, and at the same 
nform YOU Wooler fall tiet ond pantie 
ww we want in every 


the country. 
J. H,. WINSLOW & Co., 
208 Broadway, New York. 





JUST TRIBUTE TO MERIT! 


AT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
July 11th, 1862, 


DURYEA’S MAIZENA 


as the only “preparation for food from Indian 
pd that A a medal and honorable mention 
from the Royal Commissioners, the wepae ofall 
prominent manufacturers 0: “ GORN STARCH” and 
“PREPARED CORN FLOUR” of this and other 
countries notwithstanding. e food and luxury of 
the age, without a single fault. One trial will con- 
yince the most sceptical. Makes Puddings, Cakes, 
Custards, Blancmange, etc., without isinglass, with a 
few or no eggs, at a cost astonishing the most econ- 
omical. A slight addition to o Wheat Flour 

reatly improves B and Cake. Itis also excel- 
font for thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and 
meat, soups, etc. For Icecream nothing can compare 
with it. A little boiled in milk will produce rich 
Cream for coffee, chocolate, tea, ete. 

Put up in 1 8, under the trade mark 
“ Maizena,” and with ons for use. 

A most my article of food for children and in- 

alids of al 8. 
" For sale by Grocers and Druggists everywhere, 

MANUFACTURED AT GLEN CLOVE, L. I. 

WHOLESALE DEPOT, 166 FOLTON STREET. 


_ WM. DURYBA, General Agent. 





MUSICAL BOXES. 


Pla 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 and 
24 Tanke and in all styles ad sizes, 
with American Melodies, Operas, 
Dances, ete., v: in price 
from $2.00 to 90, 
‘ae M. J. PAILLARD, 
Importer, 21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 

Musical Boxes repaired. oo 


MILLERS°@QHAIR DYE 


Cheapest, best, and most permanentin use, Try it. 
Sold at all Druggiste. Depot, 56 Dey Street, N. Y. 













ry A MONTH! I want to hire Agents in cve 
$7 county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to se 
my new cheap Femily Sewing Machines. A 88, 

380-92 - MADISON, Alfred, Maine, 


Cheapest Shirt House in the U.S. 





abe WLS” - 
FITTING 


PERFECT 
SHIRTS. _ 


Six Wamsutta or Woure Muslin 
Shirts, which are equal in wearto New York Mills 
Muslia—6 for $13, and 6 for $18. 


Six New York Mills Muslin Shirts, 
with Extra Fine Linen Bosoms and Wristbands, for 
$18. This is cheaper by $6 per dozen than any other 
house. Send for a Circular. Gare Shirts made for 
sample. FREDERICK LEWIS, 

304-401 655 Broadway. 

Something New.—“ The Bee Hunter’s Private 
Companion,” and mony other valuable receipts. From 
$5 to $10 per day can be made, Send 25 cents U.S. 
Postage Currency and get FREE by mail this valuable 
book. Five for $1. Address 

399-402 H. 8. BUTLER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


LATE 
YOUNG & ELLIS. 











TIFFANY, 


Fiue Jewellery, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver 
Ware, Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of 
Art and Luxury, 

No. 550 BROADWAY, New YorK. 
House In Parts, TIFFANY, REED & CO, 


The ‘Confessions and Experience oz 
an Invalid. 


1} °LISHED for the benefit and as a warning 
. and a caution to y men who suffer ar mo 

ervous Debility, Premature Decay, &c.; supplying 
ut the same time the means of Self-Cure By one who 
has cured himself, after being put We -. ex se 
through medical imposition and quackery. By in- 
closing » postpaid addressed enve - Single Copies 
may be had of theauthor, NATHANIEL MAYFAIR 
Esq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y. 370 88 


To Nervous Sufferers of Both Sexes.— 
A reverend gentleman having been restored to health 
in a few days, after undergoing all the usual routine 
«nd irregular expensive modes of treatment without 
Success, considers it his sacred duty to communicate 
'o his afflicted fellow-creatures the means of cure. 
Hence, on the receipt of an addressed envelope, he 
Will sen (free) a copy of the prescription used. Di- 
eet to De, JouN td DAGNALL, 186 Fulton Street, 
rooklyn, New York, BR4-95 











$75 a month guaranteed. Address ISAAC 
Hl \LE, JR., & CO., Newburyport, Mass, 397-402 





bi Psychomancy-”—How either sex may fas- 
Cinate and gein the love, confidence, affection and good 
Will of any person they choose, instantiy. This simple 
mental acquirement all can possess, securing certain 
Success in love, marriage, &c., free by mail, for 25 cts., 
together with a guide to the un ied of both sexes 
Ph extraordinary book, of great interest; third edi- 
we over 100,000 copies already sold, Address T. 
ILLIAM & CO., Publishers, box 2,300, Phila- 
delphia, 392-95 


__ FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


FURNITURE, 





| 159 





FURNITURE, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


(FORMERLY H. 


No. 87 


Bowery, 


P. DEGRAAF,) 
New York. 


This establishment is six storeys in height, and extends 242 feet through to No. 65 
Chrystie Street—making it one of the largest Furniture Houses in the United States. 


They are prepared to offer great inducements to the Wholesale Trade for Time or 
Cash. Their stock consists, in part, of 


Mahogany and Walnut Parlor and Chamber Furniture ; 


Also, CANE and WOOD SEAT work, all qualities; HAIR, HUSK and SPRING MAT- 
TRESSES, a large stock; ENAMELLED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
in Sets, from $22 to $100. 


TUCKER’S NEW STYLE PATENT SPRING BED, 
The best as well as the cheapest of any iu use. Retail price, $2 each. 


Their facilities for manufacturing defy competition. 


All work guaranteed as represented. 





WILLIAM TAYLOR’S 
FAMILY RESTAURANT 


6656 BROADWAY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen will find this the most CEN- 
TRAL, CONVENIENT AND QUIET place of Refresh- 
ment in the city. All the DELICACIES AND sUB- 
STANTIALS in the market are served in a neat and 
inviting style, and at moderate prices. 

ICE CREAM of the best quality served to families 
at 60 cents a quart. 

Parties in and out of the city supplied with every- 
thing required. 403 


Card Pictures, Photographs, &e. 


K. W. BENICZKY, 
HAVING ENLARGED AND IMPROVED HIS 
GALLERY, No. % 4g@>-NEW-@@ Chambers Street 
has increased facilities for making Card Pictures and 
other Photographs, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 

000 7 





The June number of Mr. MERRYMAN’S 
MONTHLY is the spiciest publication 
of the day. It has over 60 Illustrations. 
Price 10 cents. Sold by all News- 
vendors. 








To Agents and Discharged Soldiers.— 
Now is the time to take hold of something new. Send 
stamn for Circular. S. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau 
St., New York; 434 Chestnut St., Phila. 401 


“ moustaches and Whiskers in 42 Days.” 
Hunting, Fishing and many other GREAT SECRETS, 
all in the BOOK OF WONDERS. 8,000 sold, 10th 
Ed. Price only 20 cts. 8for $1. Mailed free, 
Addreas C. E. HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 











CASH !—Cash paid for old NEWSPAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, BOOKS and Store Papers, RAGS, 
ROPE, BAGGING, COTTON and all kinds of paper 
stock, at 40 West Broatume, 4 

000 CHARLES MAUR & CO, 





3 


j 
tee NAILs,2 





The Curative will soon soften the Corn by its pecu- 
liar qualities, and it is easily removed from the natu- 
ral flesh, leaving the feet free from any disagreeable 
sensation. The boot or shoe can be worn at «ll times 
after the —— with ease. 

ruggists and sent 
$1. Office 212 Broadway, New York. 

CORNS, ‘BUNYONS, CALOSITIES, CLUB and 
INVERTED NAILS, VASCULAR EXCRESCEN- 
CES ENLARGED and DISEASED JOINTS, 
FROSTED and BLISTERED FEET, CHIL- 
BLALNS, and all kindred ailments of the Feet, skil- 
fully and successfully treated by DR. J. BRIGGS, 
Surgeon Chiropodist, 212 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BOOKS, CARDS, PRINTS, 
LONDON, PARIS and YANKEE NOTIONS. Cir- 
culars sent on receipt of stamp. Address 

304-7 MACKEY & C0O., 8' “lassau St., N. Y. 


mail at 50 ceuts and 








CATARRH!-—Dr. Goodale’s Catarrh 
REMEDY penetrates to the very seat of this terrible 
disease, and exterminates it root and branch. Dr. 
GOODALE is the first and only person who ever told 
the world what Catarrh really was, and where it com- 
menced, His Remedy is the only one eyer known to 


cure it. Price $1. Send a stamp for a pamphiect. 
Depot No. 612 Broadway. 
397-400 NORTON & CO., Sole Agents. 











Gillies’ Old Plantation Coffee, 25 Cts. 


PER POUND.—To all lovers of fine-flavored Coffee | 
we offer a superior beverage to any heretofore sold | 
in this market. It is superior to Coffees usually sold, | 
such as Java, Maracaibo, Mocha, etc. Hotels, Private | 
Families, Boarding-houses, Restaurants, etc., will 
find the Old Plantation Coffee to contain a perfect | 
uniformity of strength and flavor. Put upin 1 pound | 
packages, 60 pounds in a case, with full d rections for | 
use. For sale by Grocers generally. 
per pound. Liberal discount to the tradc. 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BRO., 
Importers and Manufacturers, 





390-400 233, 235 and 237 Washington St., N, Y. j 


Price 25 — al 


RS 
BAP ARTLLD 
= |e 2exepy 
SCROFULA AND SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 
Ayer’s Compound Extract 
Sarsaparilla. 
one remedy is more needed in this 


TO 
N country than a reliable Alterative, but the sick 
have been so outrageously cheated b the worthless 


preparations of Sursaparilla abroad, that they are dis- 


usted even with the name. Yet the drug cannot be 

lamed for the impositions from which they have suf- 
fered. Most of the so-called Sarsaparillas in the 
market contain little of the virtues of parilla or 
anything else. They are mere slops—inert and 
worthless. while a concentrated extract of the active 
Sarsaparilla compounded with Dock, Stillin- 
gia, Iodine, etc., is, as it ever will be, a pr 
alterative and an effectual aya o Such is Ayer’s 
Extract of Sarsaparilla, as its truly wonderful cures 
of the t variety of complaints which require an 
alterative medicine have abundantly ehown. not, 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED! 
RARD OPPORTUNITY! 
75,000 Watches, Chains, Lockets, 
BRACELETS, RINGS, 

GOLD PENS AND PENCILS, &c., 
Worth $100,000, 


To be sold for One DoMar each. 
eee, Cal Be RoE angen 





LOOK_AT THE FOLLOWING LIST OF ARTI 
CLES TO BE SOLD FOR $1 EACH: 


150 Watches, v: in price from $15 to $100. 
in goc ro pep, ea 






200 Gold Watches.......... seesees $35 each 
300 Gents’ Silver Watches.......... seeeee 16 Och 
2500 Vest and Neck B..-ss0e++-5 00 to 10 each 
3000 Gold Band Bracelets.............5 00 to 10 each 
“ “ “ Secccevcce +-3 00 to 5 each 
3000 Jetand Gold “ Seccccescced 400 to 6 each 
3000 Jet and Gold Brooches.......... 400 to 6 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches..4 00 to 6 each 
3000 Gold Thimbles..................4 00 to 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Cluster 
Pins...... seseeseseececseesesd 00 tO 6 each 
3000 California Diamond Ear Drops..4 00 to 8 each 
oe Cony California Diamond 
8 50 to 8 each 
3000 Watch Keys. ° ++:2 00 to 6 each 
soue Hagte OP ng Lockets.... 00 to 8 each 
2500 Ename! ed Hevoly Brooches.2 50 to 6 each 
2600 Solitaire Sleeve Buttons........ 250 to 6 each 
2500 Seal Stone Rings...... ee 250to 6 each 
3000 Chased Rings......... +-2 50 to 5 each 
6000 | reed gy covccccce 2 S to 6 each 
6000 Engraved Lockets.............+. 2 to 10 each 
7000 Sets Ladies’ Jewellery, new 
TD oseennescceseccocccccocd 5 00 to 10 each 
7000 Gold Pens and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 each 


All of the above List:of Goods will be sold 
for One Dollar each. 
for doin 
enclooed 


In all transactions by mail we shall ch 
the pusiness, 25 cents each, which must 
when the request is made to know what you can have. 
After knowang what you can have, then it will be at 
your option to send $1, take the article or not. 

Five articles can be ordered for $1—eleven for $2— 
py Aad ¢5—sixty-five for $10—and one hundred 

or 618. 

AGENTs.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed 
10 cents on every article ordered by them, provided 
thcir remittance amounts to $1. its will collect 
25 cents for every article ordered, and remit 15 cents 
to us either in cash or pos 8 . With the ir- 
formation of what you can have will be sent a Cir- 
cular giving full instructions to Agents and a ful 
Catalogue of articles, and then it will be at you 
option to send and get the articles or not. Address 


8S. M. WARD & CO., 
Box 4876, New York. 208 Broadway. 





therefore, discard this invaluable medicine, b 
‘ou have been imposed upon by something pretending 
be Sarsaparilla, while it was not. en you have 
used AYER’s—then, and not till then, will you know 
the virtues of Sarsaparilla. For minute particulars 
of the diseases it curcs, we refer you to Ayer’s Ameri- 
can Almanac. 
ae CaTmARTIO gy = the ag of Costive- 
ness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia. ligestion, Dysentery 
Foul Stomach, Headache, Piles, Rheumatism, Heart: 


burn arising from Disordered Stomach, Pain, or 


Morbid In«ctior " Flatulency. RO 
Appaue, ier & bat icp. ind Could, 
Neuralgia, and for a Dinner Pill. 

They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive 
can take them pleasantly, and they are the best — 
rient in the world for all the purposes of a family 
physic. Price 25 CENTS PER Box; FIVE Boxes 
FOR $1. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
pronarations which they make more profit on. De- 
man ER’s and take no others. The sick want the 
best aid there is for them, and they should have it. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, 
a sold by all Druggiste everywhere, 





The Baily Physical Degeneracy of 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 


And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and 
Youth, just published by DR. STONE, Physician to 
the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the ve subject, the cause of Ner- 
vous oy Marasmus and Consumption; Wasting 
of the Vital Fluids. the mysterious and hidden causes 
for ay = pe Impaired Nutrition and Digestion. 

az Fail not to send two red Stampe and obtain this 
book. Address 


DR. ANDREW STONE, 


Physician to the Troy L’ and Hygienic Institute 
and Physician for Diseases of the Heart, Throat and 
Lungs, No. 96 Fifth St., Troy, N. Y. 301 401 





WERY 1 9600. 
VB CLOTHE 
106 BOWERY NEAR GRAN|ST: 
SIGN OF THE BULLETIN, — 
NEW.YORK. 


RETURNED VOLUNTEERS, 


THE B 





ATTENTION! 


THE BOWERY CLOTHING COMPANY, 


No. 106 Bowery, near Grand St., 
(Sign of the Bulletin,) 
Will supply your wants in the 
CLOTHING 


line, at lower prices than the lowest of any other 


establishment, Call and see for yourselves. 
407 





-7r~ A MONTH !~I want to hire Agents in every 

2) county at $75 a month, expenses paid, to sell 
my new cheap ee Sewing Machines. Address 
399-411 . MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 





$10 per day net profit.—Agents wanted for 


| alight wholesale business. Send stamp for a Circu- 
399-402 


lar to C. F, SHULTS, Troy, N, Y. 





See—A Speculation—on the outside page, 000 





Woman's hts!— Every lady can have 
BEAUTIFUL WAVY HAIR by using “‘Ivin’s Patent 
Hair Crimpers.” For sale everywhere. Manufac- 
tured and sold wholesale only, by the Patentee, 
“ — Sixth Street and Columbia Avenue, Phila 





Dey YOu Want Luaurinit Whiskers 
or Moustaches P 

Onguent will force them to grow heavily in 

M* six weeks ope the smoothest eee) wtikent 


tain or injury to the Price 
ost free. 


BG, GRAHAM, 100 Nassau St, New York, 
WEDDING: CARDS: 
These Celebrated Engraved Cards sold only at J. EVERDELL’S 


Old Establishment, 302 Broadway, cor. Duane St, N. Y. 
(CH Established 1849, Le For Specimen by Mail, cant two stampa, 
000 











FINELE & LYOW 


SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Produce the best Family Sewing Machine in use— 
simple in construction—durable in all its parte— 

ily understood without instruction—certain of 
stitch on every kind of fabrio—adapted to wide range 
of work without change or ustment—n e 
straight—tension positive—and no g apart ma- 
chine to clean or oil. 

These are peculiar facts, and will determine the 
choice of every purchaser having the opportunity of 
knowing them. 

Please call and examine, or send for a Circular. 
Agente wanted. 

0000 OFFICE, Ne, 938 Broadway, N. Y. 








Employment at your own Homes.— 
Thousands can realize a hundred dollars woekly. No 
utensils sean’ except those found in every bens. 
hold, Profits 100 percent. Demand staple as fiour, 
It is the greatest discovery of the age. particu- 
lars sent on receipt of stamp for return postage. 

Address C. MUNRO BROWN & CoO. 
No. 74 Bleecker Street, N. 2 





“Dvening Hour” for Violin and Piano. 
—No One to Love. Trab, Trab Galop. Haileck’s 
March (introducing Glory, Hallelujah!) Maryland 
a Maryland! 4 numbers; each 25 cents. UNION 
COLLECTION—about 50 most popular Opera Melo- 
dies, Polkas, Ldn nang” ete., arranged as Duets, 50 


cents each. Superior Italian Violin Strings, 26 cents, 
mailed, postpaid, FREDERICK BLUME 
208 Bowery, N. ¥. 








A PREMIUM PAID ON PRIZES.*3 
Information furnished. Pet price paid 
Doubloons, American Gold and Silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No, 16 Wall St., 8. ¥ 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


[May 30, 1863, 











A DELICATE HINT- 


Bospie— Ah ! when Bobbie's a big boy, and Papa’s alittle boy, Bobbie "Ul ask Papa if he'll take some mote yam ?” 





ETT cnronrn. 


RETA & SONS, Nos. 83 and & Walker 
+ were awarded & FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
at the late ¢ Great Itternational Exhibition, London. 
There were two hundred and sixty-nine pianos from 
all of the world entered for eompetition. 
special correspondent of the New York Times 


z  Sicsers. Steinway’s endorsement oly the Jurors is 
emphatie, and stronger and more to the point thar 
that ofany European maker.” 





BALLOU’S 
Patented 
French Yoke 


SHIRTS. 


Warranted to rit, 
and to be 


CHEAPER 


for the same qual- 
ities and make 
than those of any 
other Shirt House 
in this city. 
Circular contain- 
drawings and 
prices sent free 





For sale by all the principal dealers throughout the 
United States. 
BALLOU BROTHERS, 403 Broadway, New York. 


Will be monet, propel, & for $2 1H wee 
Se eae ee ny BERRY BaLATO 
oO 
180 Centre St. 84 floor, N_Y. Y. 
Liberal discount to dealers. 


“The CRAIG MICROSCOPES are 
just what they are claimed to be. Those 
who wish such an article will not be dis- 
sore if ‘a should obtain one of 

ese.”—N. ¥, Methodist, 





399-4020 





YOU WANT TO BE 
Cured of Costiveness, 


L.Y.D.S. 


Spring is the time to use DR. LEATHE’S 


FELLOW DOCK sYRUP, 
Which Purifies the Blood, Invigorates the Body 
gives Tone to J Ey verves, ‘Strength to » Muscles, 


and Health to e 
One Dollar or Bottle We ie [whch oft atten cures. 
HATHA N.Y. 
Seld Gon "GRAND 8ST 
Ask for LEATHE’S YELLOW DOCK SYRUP. 
Take mee other. Established 1848. Sold by Druggists 
everywhere, ° 


Portable Printing Offices, 
For the use of the 
ARMY and NAVY, MERCHANTS, DRUGGISTS 
And all who wish to do their own Printing. 


Circulars sent free. pa imen Sheets of Type, Cute’ 
etc., on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 
399-4000 ADAMS" RESS CO., 31 Park Row, N.Y. 
a 


COLLAMIORE & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF 


CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


677 BROADWAY, 
Under Lafarge House, New York, 
Are now offering their stock of 
DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, TOILET SETS, 
VASES, CUTLERY, Etce., 
At a very small advance on former prices. 
899-4010 aa Blue Canton China, by set or piece. 











A SPECULATION. 


In Camp or Disc! sennaete 
nw and Bw Lefal 1 Dene Prise 


selling our GREAT 
and Stat Y Fine Writing 


—— Games, > A, of Heroes, Camp Com- 
Rie ns, Hints, Recei Receipts, Fancy and useful articles, 
ich Gitte of Jewellery, éte., etc., worth over $1, for 
y 25 cents. Unique, valuable and us . Just 
the ning for a present to your friend in the Army. 
Every Seldier wants one, and no Family should 
without them. Soldiers in can as Ag 
and make money fast. A SPLENDID WATCH, war 
ranted asa , presented /ree to al all 
who act as its. Profits immense. Sales ~~~ 
— 6 in endless v: ~ at all Bend 
ot through the d ae tan NEW 


eres senna es © speenihs Fam a uns ean: 
send \Scta- 0 De Wan aa 


Gold Pens, wholesale and retail—Genuine goods; 
the best Fountain Pen in the world; send stamp for 
Circular, GEO. F. HAWKES, Manufacturer, 64 
Nassau Street, N. Y. 4000 


A Beautiful Microscope for 38 cts., 
Mer peice, an 500 times, mailed on poceis 


. Five of different. , $2 
BOWEN, Box 220, , Mass = 





—For valuable information 
‘PeRue, Box 62, Woburn, Mass, 











Important to Agents and Others! 
Agents wanted to sell our 
GREAT STATIONERY PRIZE PACKAGE, 


The best in the ee States. 
Send for oa | Circular. rtant Information, 


0000 WEIR . Co., 34 So South tively New: Street, Phila. 


Wervous Diseases and wn al Debili- 
%, erties from —— eauses, in Sexes—new 
and reliable treatmen’ a peaed of the } aallg 
ASSOCIATION vent =e ied letter ix Hover 
of Address SKILLIN HOUGH- 
TON, pened pr ¥ No. 2 South N: 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








UNION LEAGUE BADGE. 


Emblematic SBver-gieted 
of the Union Party of the 
panes, , per 4 


JOHN W. EVERETT, 


P. O, Box 1614, or 111 Fulton 
Street, New York. 0000 





Artificial Eege and 
516 Broadway, N are the best 
limbs the World of Science has 
tablished 24 teens 
supplied free 


TOOL CHESTS. 


WHAT EVERY FARMER AND AMATEUR 
should have.—One of Parr’s Tool Chests fitted up 
with complete sets of tools, sharpened and a oet ready 
for use, and packed in cases for shipping. s = f 
containing 44 tools, — $9; Gent ~®& size, con 
taining *0 tools, price $22; Youth’s, containing 62 
tools, price $14; "Planter’s and Farmer’s, containi 
92 tools, price $32; also smaller chests for Juveniles, 
at $2, @3 and $4 each, Ship’ pped on receipt of price, 
Send for Circular, givi ll descriptions, to the 
manufacturer, GEO. PARR, Buffalo, N, Y, 
0000 


Selpho’s Patent, 
substitutes for lost 
ever invented. (Es- 
Send for Pamphlet. Soldiers 

397-4000 








$40 2 Month, For particulars, ad- 
Pa, Lt] 35) HAMELS 2 BROS., ae 





’ “pia THING.” 
SOLDIERS AND AGENTS, send $1 for a sample 
1 BOOK. Address 4 


om BIG THIN y’ 
CH A, BALDWIN, Arkport, N. Y. 





$20 AMERICAN $20 
LEVER WATCHES. 


HANDSOME HUNTING CASE GENUINE AMERICAN 
LEVERS, for $20, or a case of six for $110. Watches 
of every description at lowest wholesale prices. 

Ali oreo ren the Army must be pre-paid. 

0000 J. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





TOMES, SON & MELVAIN, 
6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Dealers in Arms and Military Goods of every 
Description. 
RICH PRESENTATION SWORDS. 


Smith & Wesson’s Breech-loading Rifles and ms, 
Bacon Manufacturing Co.’s Revolving Pistols. 





Ase FOR ALL! 


Buyers of JEWELLERY, Vest 


R League Pin, which I want 
,in every Town and Regimen 
g Iwill one a Se for either 25 or 
“# cents. will also send either a 
— New Style Vest Cate, or Engraved 
Spring ket, or Bracelet, or a Fine 
Gold Pen and Pencil” on the receipt of $1, with my 


wholesale Circular, 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
Man Jeweller 
° 208 Broadway, N, ¥. 


AGENTS WANTED 
To sell o- New Prize Packet, 
Containing Stationery, 4e ~H Portrait 
and a 
of the Lilliputian couple, suitable for ,fneme. Great 
ba given rita oo Paces eae ere 
taining fall or our 


Stationery Pecks Packets. 80 vsdinaa = 
ARMY PORTFOLI 
rare AND eed ang 


for cash. oy. 8. faesiy ra dy zo 








PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 


Made to Measure at $24, $80. $36 and 
$42 PER DOZEN. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT FOR SHIRTS, 
Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and dra of different styles of shirts and collars 

sent free © everywhere 
FREN On FLANNEL ARMY §HIRTS, $24, $27, $30 
and $33 per dozen. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


8. BL H, WARD, from London, No, 387 Broadway, 





ited W Watches.—A Beautiful Engraved Gold- 
atch, Lever Cap, em Nl size, English move- 
free 9 by mail for enly 


gaye “Wkan st,, N.Y 





WASHINGTON 
AS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


The original of this picture is in possession of 
GEN. LEE AT RICHMOND. 
It was captured by our forces and returned to its 
owner by the Government, This copy was made 
while it was in Washington. It is the only picture 
extant of Washington in his uniform as 
in-Chief, and is probably the best likeness of 
THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
Just published in card photograph, price 25 cents, by 
E. & H, T. ANTHONY, 501 Broadway, N, * 
Can be sent by mail. 


STERLING'S = 








wr) Broadway, New York 
sta. Put up ina box containing 
309-402 





495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These are the enly Machines that Hem, Fel 
Gather, Tuck Quilt, Bind, Braid, a an 
Stitch perfectly. 05-80 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Rev, Edward A. Wilson continues to mail free 
of charge, to all who desire it, a copy of the prescrip- 
tion by which he was completely cured of that 
dire disease, Con: . Sufferers with any Throat 
or Lung Affection should ebtain the Prescription 
and try its efficacy at once. Delays are dangerous 

Address 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
° Williamsburg, King’s Co., N. Y. 


ROMAN SCARF. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SCARFS. 
ROMAN SOCARFS. 
ROMAN SOCARFS: 


UNION ADAMS, 
637 BROADWAY. 


UNION LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS I 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY, TOWN 

AND REGIMENT IN THE UNION, 

TO SELL 
THEINEW UNION LEAGUE PINS, 
And all kinds of Jewellery. 
I will send, as sample, on the receipt of either 25 or 
50 cents, one of the new le Union e Pins, 
a with my =e le Circular, e sale i 
; so it is important thst you should 
cond your orders as conv as eaves 
B. T 
fag Jeweller, 
° 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 

















